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BY THE DEAD. 
SHE lay in her chamber, peaceful and still, 
And silent, as all of us some day will. 


Her hands held fast, on her marble breast, 
A lotus-lily, in dreams of rest. 


Her eyes were shut on the world of men, 
Never to weep and grow dim again 


At the sorrowful story of grief and loss, 
Or darken with pain at the weight of a cross; 


And her lips were shut close, as if to keep 
The secrets of death and its wonderful sleep. 


‘* Waken, darling,” he cried, and laid 
His hands on the clasped hands of the maid. 


‘* Or is it zo¢ slumber that holds you here, 
In this strange, white silence? Answer, dear. 


‘* Open your lips, as a flower unfolds, 
And tell me the secrets your silence holds. 


‘* Lift from your cheeks that are waxen white 
The gold of your !ashes, and let the light 


‘* Of eyes the sweetest I ever knew, 
Like the sky at sunset, tremble through. 


‘*T forget! You are deaf to the words I say, 
The soul that would answer has gone away. 


‘* Dead? dead? Oh youare not! It can not be! 
Waken, darling, and answer me! 


‘* See! here is a rose, a great white rose, 
Sweet as true love is, and pansy-blows 


‘* All wet with the tears of the angels. Wake, 
And take them and wear them for love's sweet sake. 


‘* T clasp your hand in my own, and cry, 
‘Is it such a terrible thing to die?’ 


‘* The hardest lot is to live, and know 
That a face is hidden in grass or snow, 


‘* That was fairest of all things under the sun: 
To think that the dream of all dreams is done ; 


‘* To know that the years, be they many or few, 
Will be years of longing and grief for you! 


‘* My sweet, dead rose! If I lay by your side, 
If I had died on the day you died, 


‘* And the same low grave that will cover you 
Could shut us both from the world we knew, — 


‘* Away from the woe and the ills that fret, 
From loss, and longing, and all regret, — 


‘* Oh, love, such slumber would be so sweet, 
Wrapped in daisies from head to feet, 


‘* Or snow that is white as the cheeks I kiss, 
Where the roses were that I so much miss ! 


‘* But that can not be! You will rest and dream, 
Like a lily asleep on an eddied stream, 


‘* While I go on with the tide of life, 
And think of you in its fiercest strife, — 


‘* Think of the girl with the pansy-eyes, 
And the sometime gladness of Paradise. 


‘* For over there, when the end shall come 
Of waiting, and sleeping, — no longer dumb 


‘* To the words I utter, your lips will meet 
My own in a kiss that is wondrous sweet. 


‘* Oh pure, white love! Take one last long kiss, 
To keep while the time of our waiting is ; 


‘* And give it back in that realm so fair, 
With Paradise-bloom on your sun-touched hair : 
And so, — good-bye! But good morning ¢here /" 


— Eben E. Rexford. 
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DREAM-FATRIES. 





THEY are a misty, shadowy, sensitive troop from 
the spirit land, who touch you with such delicate yet 
most potent fingers, that you are fain to believe their 
magic is only the much bepraised and misunder- 
stood faculty — imagination. That mental quality, be- 
sides its other functions, is in this case only a suitable 
canvas on whose ready surface these dream ones 
paint with wondrous grace, and such tender, truthful, 





often gleeful, sometime mournful brushes — dipped, 
unseen, in marvelous colors—that their pictures, 
hanging in the gallery of man’s memory, make him 
an art-lover, though he will not always admit the fact. 
Is it of any consequence to them whether a man be 
cross-grained, sour, uncomfortably ugly? Very little. 
For they have sweetness and sunlight at their call, 
and can let them down upon him in such measure 
that his narrow soul expands, for a while, at least, 
until they have time to charm with a picture, whose 
memory, somehow, holds him afterward, causing the 
doors of his old life to open unwillingly when he 
shrinks back to go in again. One day these dream- 
spirits will keep him so long looking that the doors 
will never open, even if he has the heart to go back 
to them ; and then because he must get a new place 
to live in, he may be a broader, better man. 

Come the dream-elves to that valued conservative, 
the “practical” man? Aye, indeed they do: though 
with so gentle presence he does not think the prosaic 
visions interlined among his plans can be other than 
the natural results of forethought and sober, logical 
desire to act well his part. Do you suppose, for one 
moment, they could neglect so promising a subject ? 
Not at all. Why, they come to him in crowds, and 
cling about him so that were he any other kind of the 
genus homo he could not help but see them; and, 
knowing this right well, they are ever ready with such 
rare brownsand grays, and “ common,” but most rich 
and art-full hues, for the beautifying of his steady, 
strong, common-sense life, that his days resemble the 
golden ones of harvest, containing sustenance for de- 
pendent ones, enriching the rest of us unworthy with 
wisdom. All this without his knowing one whit of 
their visitation, over which they exult with almost 
riotous but silent joy, for they never speak; if they 
did, ’twould spoil their mission. 

They come with careful, delicate approach to him 
who, silent and sensitive, can not, to save his life, 
speak out or write the thoughts that burn within him ; 
who is known among us as “ reserved — peculiar.” 
Ah, to see this “‘companie of faeries” venturing near 
him when, tired with the struggle against the world 
which can not understand his silence, he is in discour- 
aged revery. How their beautiful, ethereal faces 
beam with sympathy and confidence of power to help 
him. How they stay his outcoming gloomy fancies, 
and with their loving hands retouching, soften the 
dark shadows and give the light more shining influ- 
ence, until his face is irradiate by their cunning, im- 
mortal skill, and his soul illumined with their heavenly 
contact! How the man is changed in his thinking — 
wondering the while how it can be — utterly uncon- 
scious of their nearness !- How they stay by him, even 
until the sweet angel of sleep bids them good-night, 
ere they depart to bless some other of humanity! 
Lingering still, they leave even then a picture that 
shall remain with him—a promise until the time when 
the cord of his soul’s tongue shall be unloosed, and 
all the life-pent self-hood of the man be gathered into 
the near hearing of Him who imposed so long silence 
only that it might be no infant’s babbling heralding 
the first full utterance of His child. 

Where next gothe dreamland fairies? Is there the 
youth or maiden in all the land ¢hey do not know? 
Go they not to all such, whether of high or low de- 
gree, causing such photography in the hearts of either 
that their work is now almost the oldest story of 
earth? Hardly is there a girl into’ whose life they 
have not strayed, setting up some man who may be 
only medium, and glorifying him to that extent the 
world can hold no other like him. Is it mischievous 
and wicked of them to lead her into thinking of him 
as the noblest man created — his words more full of 
lingering harmony than the dreamiest music — his 
presence, strength; his absence, weakness? No; for 
all these he may one day be to her, if he will; and the 
fairies from the country of visions can only paint 
what may de, not what will be. 

Is it wrong forthem to come with skill into a man’s 
forecasting, filling it with rosiest light, born of the 
central woman’s figure which they would fain have 
him believe is an epitome of all heart’s joy? Never; 
for if she de but ordinary and yet doth Jove him, the 
fairies keep her before him in most undimmed per- 
fection ; and though he may now and then think he 
sees as others look upon her, the first symptom of 
such a thought is smothered in embryo by the fairies, 
who interlace their fingers before his eyes, and gaz- 
ing through them, he is himself again. Even if, in 
pressure of other mission-business, they sometimes 
fail to come with ready wit at the right time, and 
household jars are imminent, the lesson taught by 








their first painting is not always forgotten in the 
smoke of horrible household strife. Then, if chil- 
dren come, these vision-makers come with them, 
picturing anew the future to father and mother, with 
its preferment and honor for the child; touching 
with their loving lips the tiny mouth of the newborn 
baby, who straightway seems to recognize them with 
a strange, wondering, far-off look that every mother 
knows, but can not fathom in the little one. 

Ever picturing come the dream-ones to the artist, 
flinging between him and the sky, that he may see it 
through the clear crystal they hold over him, their 
glory of color — tinting all the sunsets with swinging 
on the horizon their drapery of crimson, gold and 
gray, making glorious the ocean as they repose, like 
veriest mermaids, on its calm breast, or hurry, like 
ghosts of drowned martyr-nuns, through the storm- 
caused caverns of its waves. They never leave him ; 
but in his self-confessed weakness, in placing with 
rude hand upon the canvas the copy of sublime and 
simple Nature, they so direct him, so slyly mix the 
colors, so fondly gift the journeyman’s eyes with more 
than human seeing, that we common mortals are 
amazed when his work is finished. And when we 
humbly stand before it, and are grateful for the giver 
and the gift, how they make it grow and grow upon 
us, till the daylight has all faded ere we are aware — 
the swift minutes and the slower hours alike un- 
heeded in their going ! 

If these dreamland beings may not speak our lan- 
guage, their power over celestial harmony is such that 
the musician often hears and gives us, through their 
kindly mediation, music that in coming down to this 
our world has lost but little of its holy purity and 
strength — has fallen but a trifle from the key-note 
of heaven, considering the distance of most of us 
from there. And so, to rich and poor, to scholars, 
priests and kings, to artists, authors, musicians, men, 
women and the little children, ever come the dream- 
fairies on their loving and merciful mission, whose 
beginning is in the rocking-cradle; whose ending 
will support the second childhood, trembling age, to 
the last sleeping-place —their power to soothe and 
rest, from first to last, unwearying and continual. 
Nay, more ; when the last prodigal of earth shall have 
arisen from among the husks and swine, and shall 
have accomplished his repentant journey to the 
Father’s house, ere yet the gate of heaven is shut for- 
ever, shall come trooping in the dreamland ones, who 
delayed only to be sure the last wanderer, for whom 
was given their last effective visitation, had come 
safely home. —X. B. Reaux. 
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CLOCHETTE. 


THE LITTLE STORY OF A LITTLE SONG. 








‘‘ SPINNING was young Clochette, 
Came a fond youth to woo; 
She was a sad coquette, 
He was a lover true.” 


Long golden lashes fringe a pair of soft blue eyes ; 
and on the breath of the summer night is borne, in a 
fresh, tender young voice, the words of the: little 
song. 

The girl eyes know very well that a pair of dark 
masculine orbs are shining directly down upon them, 
striving to discover by flutter of lash or tremor of 
lid, some answer to the question those same brown 
eyes have asked over and over, in their dumb, mute 
language. But the white lids are quite unmoved, 
and the song goes on in the sweet, pure voice: 

‘«* Clochette, Clochette, 
You drive me far from you. 
Clochette, Clochette, 
I come to say adieu!" 


“Well chosen, Miss Nelly,” interrupts the owner 
of the dark brown eyes, bending lower as he adds: 
“You have selected a most appropriate song for my 
last evening at Cedar Croft.” 

“ You like it, then?” answers Nelly Allen, playing 
the accompaniment softly, and continuing in a mock-~ 
ing voice, “I thought it apropos, one who bears the 
title of ‘ flirt,’ can, IT suppose, readily understand the 
feelings of a ‘coquette’ as well!” 

“You confound or transpose the positions, Miss 
Nelly,” returned Harry Rand, warmly. “I assure 
you, it is with the deepest emotion of the ‘fond 
youth’ that I most sympathize, for I, too, come to 
say adieu!” 

“ Adieu!"---and there is a pathetic tone in her 
echo of the sad word. Then, with a quick toss of 
the golden head, and a beaming smile, Nelly Allen 
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changes the tone instantly and answers with a little 
laugh: 

“And you think I really believe you are going 
away — you, who have cried ‘wolf’ so often that no 
one heeds any more? I regret that I can show no 
appropriate grief at the announcement, but indeed I 
can not get out a tear. I am not a bit sorry, for— 
you won't go!’”’ And with a dash the little white 
hands fly over the keys in a wild waltz. 

A cloud gathers over the dark eyes, and the husky 
voice threatens a storm as it whispers hoarsely: 
“You do not care !— And is this all you will say to 
me, Nelly? Am I to go with no other than those 
cruel words — you ‘are not sorry?’”’ 

“ Oh, don voyage, and that sort of thing, of course,” 
laughs Nelly over her shoulder, rattling on in her 
waltz with a chaos of harmony which neither hear 
nor heed now. 

“It is you who are the most heartless of coquettes, 
and I shall goand try to forget you forever— adieu !”’ 
and with these words Harry Rand stalks out of the 
room, as stately as a prince. The hall door closes 
with a bang; and, as though it were an echo, the last 
chords of the waltz end now in a crash, while in the 
shadowy moonlight a fair golden head may be seen 
pillowed on the piano desk. 

“What else cou/d I say?” she sobs to herself. 
“Does he expect me to throw myself into his arms 
and tell him that I love him with all my heart, and 
will be his wife, before he asks me? If I can’t be 
wooed I won’t be won! Stupid fellow, to talk in 
enigmas and parables all summer long! Why don’t 
he say out boldly, ‘Nelly, I love you—will you 
marry me?’ instead of looking unutterable things 
out of his big, beautiful brown eyes, and saying 
nothing when the time arrives to part but ‘adieu?’ 
Oh, I hate him—there!” Anda fresh burst of tears 
showers down on the white keys. 

Very cool and stately indeed Prince Harry stalks 
off; but there is a smarting wound beneath his armor 
that stings and pains beyond relief. 

“That I should fall in love with so heartless a co- 
quette!”’ he mutters to himself as he paces up and 
down the garden-walk. ‘She cares no more for me 
than she does for the rest of the foolish moths that 
flit around the flame of her sweet smiles and pretty 
ways. Girls are cruel creatures; they play fast and 
loose with a man’s heart, like a cat trifling with a 
mouse! Yes, it is best that 1 should go away now — 
go where I shall never see her—never hear her 
again.” 

A soft strain of music floats out on the summer 
breeze ; and stealing closer to the vine-covered win- 
dow, Harry Rand stops and listens to another verse 
of the song he characterized a short time since as 
“very appropriate.” The voice is low and tremu- 
lous, and the words half sobbed : 


‘* Silent was young Clochette, 
Grieved in her heart was she ; 
For, though a sad coquette, 
None was so dear as he. 
‘ Clochette, Clochette, 
I go for love of you. 
Clochette, Clochette,’— 
She only said adieu!" 


“Oh !—oh!— oh!” —and sob after sob follow the 
last words, with the sweet head again fallen low. 

Swifter than arrow from hunter’s bow there rushes 
through the darkness, into the moonlighted room, a 
tall, dark figure; and kneeling beside the golden- 
fleece-hid, tear-stained face, a voice whispers pas- 
sionately : 

“Will you forgive my hasty temper and harsh 
words, Nelly darling ?— And will you believe me 
when I Say that I love you with all my heart, and ask 
you to be my wife? Let me kiss these tears away! 
Look at me, darling, and answer me truly: You do 
care for me a little, do you not?” 

The tears are all wiped away —one by one; the 
blue eyes are lifted up to meet the brown ones; and 
Nelly answers after a little while, saucy as ever: 

“Now that you have asked the question, sir, I will 
answer, Yes. How could I answer without being 
questioned, pray? Girls must be wooed to be won: 
we don’t like to do men’s work, if we do prate about 
‘rights,’ ”’ 

“But you acted so cold and careless of my woo- 
ing. How could I speak when you only mocked 
me?” 

“That is our weapon of warfare — our tongues, you 
know! A lover must persist; a girl is never so 
nearly won as when she acts as I did. A lover must 
be bold; ‘ Faint heart,’ you know, and all that.” 


“Then the Romans were’ model lovers, when they 
carried off the Sabine women, I suppose,” laughs 
Harry. 

“Certainly, they were; and didn’t they win model 
wives? For who settled the difficulties between the 
two peoples, but the wives?— something the men 
had never accomplished, and never would have done 
till doomsday.” 

“What a dear little Sabine you would have been, 
Nell,” says Harry — now, by way of an attempt at 
playing Roman, closely embracing his fiancee. 

“And what a lazy Roman you would have made! 
— stopping, no doubt, in the me/ée, to tell the young 
woman, before you picked her up to carry her off, 
that you really meant to go back to Rome some day, 
if she didn’t come quietly, and then watching to see 
how she would take it, and setting her down if she 
objected.” 

“ That will do, I think, — let’s change the subject, 
Nelly,” answers Harry. “There !—I’ll let you go, if 
you will sing me the last verse of the song I inter- 
rupted.” 

While the blue eyes look up, now, into the brown 
ones, answering back all the devotion they see there, 
the sweet young voice takes up the strain again and 
sings: 

** « Let me,’ he said, ‘ Clochette, 
This little blossom take.’ 
Wept then this sad coquette 
As though her heart would break.” 


A “break ’”’ in the melody occurs here; and the 
pause is filled up by a sound, written for no instru- 
ment ever catalogued; and then two voices finish 
the little song together: 

** ¢Clochette, Clochette, 
I know now, you love me true. 
Clochette, Clochette, 
We'll zever say adieu.’ "' 
— Augusta von Bubna. 
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A GIFT FROM ST. PETERSPURG. 








For stage princesses of fame there can be no more 
thankful public than the members of the Nobility 
Club in the city on the Neva. As the papers inform 
us, Adelina Patti, at the close of her engagement in 
the St. Petersburg Italian Opera, received from the 
above-named club a breast-pin consisting of a pear- 
sized pearl, set in thirty-one diamonds, its value esti- 
mated at seventy-five thousand francs. In reading 
this notice we remembered a yet more costly gift 
from the same club, the bestowal of which upon the 
receiving prima-donna recalls such interesting and 
happy moments that the relation of them at this 
present seems well worth while. 

Seven years ago, Pauline Lucca ended with im- 
mense applause an engagement in St. Petersburg. 
Already some weeks she had trilled again in the Ber- 
lin Royal Theatre, like a nightingale escaped from an 
icy cage. 

Then, one day there presented themselves to the 
General Intendant of the Royal Plays, Herr von 
Hiilsen, three men from St. Peter’s metropolis, who 
appeared as a gift delegation from the Nobility Club 
in that city. The speaker stated that he and his 
two companions had been sent to Berlin by extra 
train to give to Fraiilein Lucca, in acknowledgment 
of her services to the highest tastes of the Russian 
aristocracy, a little bouquet. The embassy asked 
Herr von Hiilsen to give his advice in performing in 
the most appropriate manner their delicate mission. 
The Herr General Intendant declared himself ready 
to make the necessary arrangements immediately ; 
although, actuated by a very natural curiosity, he 
wished first to see with his own eyes the “ little bou- 
quet,” for whose transport and delivery three men 
and perhaps an entire train had been deemed neces- 
sary by the givers. The speaker pointed through a 
window to the street ; before the door stood a wagon, 
and upon it was an elegant circular box of consider- 
able dimensions, which contained the bouquet. Herr 
von Hiilsen ordered the box to be brought to his 
room with great care. Here the cover of the recep- 
tacle was removed, and what became visible? <A 
bouquet three feet in diameter, composed of the most 
beautiful white camelias — in the middle of winter time 
—the fringe, white satin, embroidered with gold ; the 
Catholic belief of the receiver being noticed bya giant 
cross of fragrant violets, that lay in the bottom of the 
camelias, like a child in the lap of its mother. As the 
centre of the bouquet, like the black spot in the 
target, appeared a tiny crown of fifty large diamonds, 





was bound with two white satin ribbons of a hand’s 
width, with fringes of real gold; and in each ribbon 
was embroidered artistically one of the names of the 
most aristocratic club members. 
Herr von Hiilsen was visibly astonished at the 
beauty and costliness of the fragrant floral produc- 
tion, and he informed the deputation that the presen- 
tation could not by any means dare to be an ordin- 
ary one. Under the seal of the profoundest secrecy, 
the necessary arrangements were made. For the 
evening of the appointed day, Nicolai’s opera, ‘“ The 
Merrie Wives of Windsor,” was announced, in which 
Pauline Lucca, as Mrs. Fluth, excels. The Royal 
Opera singer, Herr Edward Bost, basso, who, as Sir 
John Falstaff, shares her laurels, was admitted into 
the secret. ‘“ At midnight hour,” the box was taken 
to the Opera House, and for the time placed in one 
of its dressing-rooms, under lock and key. 
At the end of the opera, Mrs. Fluth has to say 
about these words to Sir John Falstaff: ‘Sir John, 
we have been very unlucky, we could not meet. My 
knight I will not make you again, but my creature 
you will always stay.”” Falstaff replies: “I begin to 
perceive that I have been made to play the fool.” 
Here he continued, of his own accord: “In spite of 
that, dear little woman, I have no hate for you ; and 
as proof that I always esteem you, you will receive 
from me, before parting, a little bouquet of camelias 
and violets, which, in spite of the cold weather, | 
have ordered for you direct from St. Petersburg.” 

The “little Pauline ” looked wonderingly with her 
great eyes at Sir John, in his mysterious extempore 
speech, and the audience also waited breathless for 
what should follow. Here Herr von Hiilsen gave the 
director of the orchestra a signal ; soon the thrilling 
tones of the Russian National Hymn 
through the crowded opera house; the three 
sians, in their national costume, came upon the stage, 
and kneeling before the singer, according to Russian 
manners, presented, hanging by fastenings, the costly 
and carefully guarded bouquet. For a few moments 
the féted prima-donna stood like a statue, gazing 
motionless upon the floral work of art; and then her 
joyful emotions found vent in an abundant shower 
of tears. The audience had rapidly comprehended 
the situation, and thunder-like storms of applause re- 
echoed through the house long after the curtain had 
fallen. And verily they had cause for such a demun- 
stration; for up to this time the gift of the Nobility 
Club of St. Petersburg is able to stand upon record 
as at once the largest and costliest ever made to 
prima-donna on the stage. —A. K, Sulzer. 
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FOR BABY'S Sv 


resounded 


Rus- 





THE weary night has worn away 
In troubled dream, and start of pain; 
And, groping through the shadows gray 
Morn lights my darkened room again. 
How can I meet this bitter morn, 
Life's anguish left, its hope forlorn ? 
How can I bear the thoughts that wake 
From sleep with me? For baby's sake / 


The brightest of the morning beams 
Seeks out the darling lying there ; 

It lights the sleep-flushed cheek; it gleams 
In tangled waves of sunny hair; 

Flies from the hand that grasps in vain, 

Then kisses the soft lips again: 

No shadow of my sorrow lies 

In those forget-me-nots, his eyes. 


I check the sighs that quickly come, 

Drive back the tears that haste to spring: 
I will not cloud, with look of gloom, 

The little one’s awakening: 
His father’s face he ne'er shall see: 
More bright his mother’s smile must be ! 
My bark of joy gone down —its wake 
Must glitter still — for baby’s sake. 


Dear baby-arms, that clasp my own! 
The soft embrace renews my power; 

Sweet voice, I hear in every tone 
God's message to my darkest hour. 

He knew the grief my soul must stir, 

And sent my little comforter: 

A baby’s hand to help me on, — 

A baby’s love to lean upon! 


Nor all alone, I'm sometimes sure, 
My joy in this fair child can be: 

From holier home, with love more pure, 

’ His father watches him with me. 

To grasp heaven's hope, by faith and prayer, 

To train his boy to meet him there, — 

For this L live! For this I wake! 

Help me, dear Lord! for baby’s sake ! 





that fairly sparkled fire in the darkness. The handle 


— Sophy Langdon. 
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THE NARROWS, NORTH FORK OF THE RIO VIRGEN, UTAH.— THOMAS MORAN. 


“THE PATH OF DUTY.” 





FEw pictures convey a moral more charmingly or 
more effectively than that with the above title, en- 
graved by T. Cole, from a drawing by John S. Davis, 
after the renowned French artist, Merle. The whole 
work supplies a marked proof of the possibility of 
telling a story of great moral force, without making 
it dry and didactic. The tale of temptation and of 
resistance to temptation is told with extraordinary 
force and propriety. Nothing could be more tempt- 
ing to the young artist, than to linger in that pleas- 
ant abode, fair women soothing him with sweet words 
and delicious music, works of already-accomplished 
art appealing to his taste, and rich viands and costly 
wines pampering the physical to the height of its 
capacity. But there is another side: a side as evi- 
dent to the calm thinker as it is invisible to the mere 





seeker after ease and luxury. Every day thus spent 
must weaken the force of him who is subjected to 
them — must render him more and more accustomed 
to pampered ease, less and less able to go out into 
the world of action, and dispute for and win those 
prizes which make the true glory of human life. 
Tempting words and more tempting smiles allure 
the young aspirant; a companion, who has hitherto 
walked with him, gives evidence that e intends to 
remain and “see out” the pleasant things offered 
him so lavishly and pressingly; but the young man, 
with a higher goal in view than either of the others 
can see, resolutely turns away the sight of his eyes 
from the wooing beauty that would tempt them, 
shuts his ears to the accents of invitation, crushes 
down within him that weak portion of his nature 
which would so easily make him slave instead of 
master, and goes out into the rugged Path of Duty. 





THE SCENERY OF SOUTHERN UTAH. 

THaT large body of the American people who 
chance never to have crossed the great plains of the 
West, to the Rocky Mountains, the Wahsatch and 
the Sierra Nevada, have generally very confused 
ideas of that special land supplying the refuge and 
the present possession (for how long we do not care 
to surmise) of the Latter-Day Saints. The fact 
is, meanwhile, that probably no portion of the 
American Continent embodies more natural glories 
than those embraced in the despised and disie- 
garded “U.T.” No pen can well describe — though 
thousands have attempted the work, — the wild and 
weird beauties of the cafions by which Salt Lake 
City is approached from the east — Echo and Weber 
being names destined to immortality on canvas and 


| between covers, quite as assuredly as any competing 
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TEMPLE OF THE VIRGIN, 


point in the European Alps of Switzerland or the 
American of Colorado; the Wahsatch is a glorious 
range of mountains, snow-crowned during three- 
quarters of the year, and looking down upon Salt 
Lake and its Valley quite as grandly as the Monte 
Rosa range looks down on Lago Maggiore and the 
Italian towns surrounding it; Salt Lake City itself 
has a location of inexpressible beauty, the Great 
Salt Lake sharing the glory and imparting much of 
it; and it may well be believed that the Mormons, 
fleeing from their old home in Illinois, saw not only 
the comparative safety to their institutions of being 
behind the Wahsatch, but something of the pictur- 
esque features which would one day make their 
chosen country a pilgrimage of admiration. It is in 
Southern Utah, however, that the grandeur of the 
Territory may be said to culminate —in that con- 
tinuing though broken chain of mountains, running 











MU-KOON-TU-WEAP VALLEY, UTAH.—THOMAS MORAN. 


parallel with the Wahsatch and apparently a part of|Semite Valley itself must yield precedence, though 
it, in which the great Colorado has its rise, to run|in awfulness alone the latter is undoubtedly superior. 
southward and southwestward thence to the Gulf} A worthy companion-piece is the “ Temple of the 
of California. It is in that marvelous region of| Virgin,” the distant white glory of which makes the 
rock and water, at and about the Rio Virgen, a con- | heart almost stand still, in the “ Mu-Koon-Tu-Weap 
fluent of the Colorado, that Mr. Thomas Moran, to| Valley,” a branch of the other and greater depres- 
whom the lovers of the natural grandeur of Ameri- | sion. And surely more extraordinary rock-effects 
can scenery owe so much for previous efforts in the | may be sought in vain, than those of the third, giving 
same direction, has found the material for the three the “ North Fork of the Rio Virgen,” in the immedi- 
pictures which we present in the current number, |ate neighborhood of both the preceding. Certainly 
and which may be classed as among the most re-| these glimpses are among the finest yet brought us 
markable of scenic developments. The mind of man| from the far West; and certainly the stay-at-home 
can not conceive of anything in nature more truly | world of scenery-lovers are coming to owe more to 
blending the beautiful and the awful, than the|such artists as Mr. Thomas Moran and his con- 
“Valley of the Babbling Waters” (quite as sweetly | /réres, for bringing them to their tables in the pages 
named, by the bye, as even the Falls of Minnehaha), | of 77£ ALD/Nvz, than they can pay otherwise than by 
which forms the subject of the largest of the threc | looking to it that such labors meet their full meed of 
pictures. As a blending of the two details, the Yo-| praise and profit. 
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LITTLE JACK FROST. 





“Noa, measter —I do be main sure as no one has 


—— seen un since un dropped, save I; and I do be woundy 


A RHYME FOR FLOSSIE. 
LITTLE JACK FROST went up the hill, 
Watching the stars so cold and chill, 
Watching the stars and the moon so bright, 
And laughing aloud like a crazy wight. 


Little Jack Frost ran down the hill, 

Late in the night, when the winds were still, 
Late in the fall, when the leaves fell down, 
Red, and yellow, and faded brown. 


Little Jack Frost walked through the trees, 
‘*Ah,"’ sighed the flowers, ‘‘ we freeze, we freeze!" 
‘‘ Ah,” sighed the grasses, ‘‘ we die, we die!" 


Said little Jack Frost, ‘‘ Good-bye, good-bye !"" 








Little Jack Frost tripped round and round, } 
Spreading white snow on the frozen ground ; | 
Nipping the breezes, icing the streams, 

And chilling the warmth of the sun's bright beams. 


| 


Nobody saw him, still he was there, 

Nose-biting, prank-playing, everywhere ; 
All through the houses, out in the street, 
Capering wildly through storm and sleet. 


But when Dame Nature brought back the spring, 
Brought back the birds to chirp and sing, 

Melted the snow and warmed the sky, 

Little Jack Frost went pouting by. 


The flowers opened their eyes of blue, 
Green buds peeped out and grasses grew, 
And it got so warm and scorched him so, 


Little Jack Frost was glad to go. — Charles Sangster. 
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LOST LILLIAN BRACY, 


A TRADITION OF CHARLES II’S TIME. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SPURRING AWAY TO WHITEHALL. 


To the last submission and the closing demand of 
the knight, already of record, Letty Bryce, whatever 


stupid.” 


“That is well, Letty, very well,” replied the knight, 


in the excitement of this revelation well nigh forget- 
ting that he was a lover. 
—besure! May I keep them, for the one night only ? 


“Speak of them to no one 


I will tell you what they mean, to-morrow.” 

“’Ee may keep un, ees; but ’ee must be main sure 
to bring un back to-morrow, won't ’ee! I must not 
keep un from measter, ’ee knows. That would be 
summat like stealing, belike, as they do call it; and 
the man wi’ black on his face, he hanged Tinker Tim, 
at Oldham, ees, for a-doin’ o’ that, I do mind.” 

Hastily the young knight, now all alive with anx- 
iety for his king and the periled realm, reassured 
this natural anxiety of the young girl, and prepared 
to ride away. 

“I will bring back these papers to the Hope, to- 
morrow, my sweet Letty, be sure,” he said, taking 
her hand again as he set foot in stirrup, and kissing 
it with the same respect as before. ‘ Be a good lass, 
until then, as by this light you have always been; 
and to-morrow, by night if not earlier, be sure that 
you shall see me. Not a word till then, on your life! 
—and that life is precious to me, now, as well as to 
yourself! Farewell!” 

He was in the saddle, with the last word, and kiss- 
ing his hand set spurs to his good bay, forgetful that 
the noble beast had known any fatigue during the 
day, and only conscious, for the time, of the one im- 
pulse and the one duty to England. 

“To London, quick as time flies ! To Whitehall, fast 
as man may ride! Ralph Edgecumbe shall not know 
sleep or eat food in quiet, until this villainy be un- 
raveled!”’ 

“He is away to London, I know it!” exultantly 
mused Letty Bryce, as the rider vanished down the 
rise, with flying foot of steed and puff of risen dust 
behind him. ‘The king's life will be saved; and 
Walter Bracy — murderer of your wife, traitor to the 
honor of the poor and lowly — regicide in heart, and 


the temptation to do otherwise, only answered: 


“‘Ees, measter, some other time, belike, ‘ee may| guard you since Maude Bracy lay in her blood! The 


foe of this broken land!—you have no angel to 








say what ’ee pleases, and poor Letty’ll be main glad 
to listen to ’ee, maybe —ees!” Then she suddenly 
put hand to head, as if remembering. ‘ La, measter, 
do ’ee but think! I did be so feared, like, at un 
words, that I forgot summat as I had to tell ’ee when 
I coamed —summat dreadsome sudden, I do think.” 

“Ah, I remember. What is it that you seek of me, 
Letty?” 

“Ees, don’t ’ee say, now, that poor Letty is main 
foolish, though belike she be.’’ She took a slight 
packet of papers from the pocket of her gown, and 
held up before him, with apparently all the idiocy of 
her first coming to the Hope on her face. ‘There 
be sad doings, ees, at the big house, since Mistress 
Maude be dead; and measter he be blacker than 
ever; and rough men do meet wi’ him o’ nights; and 
I do find these papers behind un when they go; 


and— Would ’ee be so doleful good as to tell poor 
Letty what un says? ’Ec can read the black marks, 
belike?” 


Sir Ralph Edgecumbe laughed as he took the 
packet, —as many another man has laughed over 
mine or sleeping volcano. “Read, Letty ?—yes,” he 
said. ‘But, my poor girl, what could have put it in 
your silly little head to take Walter Bracy’s papers, 
or those of his guests? Do you not know that such 
is wrong — dishonest, or at the best, meddling and 
making? I will but see what they may be, as no seal 
binds them; and then they must go back at once.” 
He opened as he spoke, glanced down the principal 
paper, and the manly face grew ashen white with 
horror blended with fear. 

“ Great heaven, what is this?’ he muttered, though 
not in words intelligible to the bearer of the papers. 
“An agreement to murder the king and the duke, on 
their way by Watford, only two days hence, signed 
by Walter Bracy, and Whelpley, and half a score 
others of the malcontents! Oh, deadly and most 
cursed treason! QO, most lucky chance! Can this 
girl know of the truth? No— it is but 4 providential 
venture; but thank all the saints that it hath been 
made! I must away to Whitehall on the instant; 
and she must bide in ignorance of the affair, lest in 
her simplicity she mar all by an idle word. Yes, 
Letty,” he addressed the apparently unconscious in- 
strument of this great discovery, “these papers are 
of import, and it is well that you brought them to 


hour of doom is coming: will the hour of joy come 
with it? Oh, it must! it must! Ralph Edgecumbe 
loves me, though he struggle with the passion that 
he deems so unfit— loves me as his soul; and I—I 
could give my life to be his! Brave, loyal, generous, 
what will he say, what will he think? Ha!” and the 
young girl paused suddenly. “I have been watched, 
as I feared! Pray heaven that this good fellow do 
not mar more than he can make!” 

At that moment, as she had divined, Stephen Ches- 
ter stepped from the coppice crowning the hillock, 
and approached before she could move more than a 
few paces down the rise, toward the Hope. 

“Here thee is, Letty, as I did think!” cried the 
forester, as he approached. ‘Thee was not alone, 
lass, a moment agone. Sir Ralph Edgecumbe did be 
here; I saw his horse, and know it woundy well. 
Dang it, wench, don’t thee know that such great 
gallants be the ruin of poor silly girls? Where has 
thee hid him all o’ a sudden?” 

The same arsenal, the weapons from which had be- 
fore vanquished poor Stephen, was ready stocked on 
the instant. Letty Bryce was half-sobbing, with 
knuckles in her eyes; and the words appropriate to 
that condition were at once forthcoming: 

“’Ee be cruel, Stephen—ees! ’Ee be jealous, I do 
be sure! What would ’ee have a poor girl do? ’Ee 
won't marry I—’ee is to marry Nelly Biggin; and I 
— I—I—can’t have a chap after all, ’ee do think !”’ 

“Chap! chap, forsooth!” echoed honest Stephen, 
in due indignation. ‘Sir Ralph Edgecumbe a chap 
for thee! I tell thee, wench, thee be a fool—a 
Woundy fool! He will be the ruination o’ thee, for 
sure and all, if thee don’t mind! Dang it, afore I 
would let thee play the light-o’-love to the best of 
these gentles, I would take thee myself, and let 
Nelly Biggin marry Tom Scullion!” 

“Noa, would ’ee, Stephen?” replied the half-paci- 
fied girl, wiping her eyes with great suddenness. 
‘May I tell Nelly ’ee will have me—ees? ’Ee is not 
so fine dressed as other chap; but ’ee ’ll do, belike, 
if un can’t do any better.” 

Thus emboldened, the forester for the first time 
essayed to throw his arm about the waist of his alter- 
nate sweetheart; and there might have been a cer- 
tain awkwardness supervening, under this attempt, 
and his fervid assurance that, if she would not tell 








me. Has no one set eye on them, but yourself? Be 
sure, now, lass!” 


Nelly until it was all over, the house by Nick’s Run, 


not the full voice of the despised Nelly at opportune 
moment sounded through the coppice from which 
Stephen had himself so late emerged : 

“Stephen! Stephen, I say! Where be ’ee?” 
“Oh Lord, Letty, there be Nelly, a-comin’ after 
us!” cried the alarmed forester, brought to himself 
on the instant. “If she do see us together, we be 
ruinated, sure! Come away quick, lass !— come 
away quick!” 

Terribly must have been wrung the young heart 
thus made a mere convenience, in the knowledge 
of this old claim reasserted; for Letty again com- 
menced to sob: 

“There! ‘ee bean’t my chap, after all— ’ee be 
Nelly’s chap! Don’t ’ee ever speak to I again, wi’ 
un fine words, a-deceivin’ of a poor girl!”’ 

Suddenly appeared Nelly Biggin, her broad face 
reddened with the violence of her evident watch and 
pursuit of the recreant and unfaithful Stephen; but 
rapidly as she came, Letty Bryce, fortunately for all, 
had disappeared from view and was making way 
back to the Hope by the path leading behind the 
coppice. 

«Oh, ’ee is here, is ’ee ?” exclaimed the irate serv- 
ing-woman, at last face to face with her affianced. 
“Where be that hussy, Letty? She did come this 
a-way, main long ago: I seed her wi’ own eyes; and 
‘ee been a-talkin’ sweet to her again —I know ’ee!” 
“Woman,” replied Stephen, with that impressive 
dignity of innocence more than once shown afore- 
time, “thee is mad —and thee doesn’t know what 
may come of it, belike, if thee gces on. A-talkin’ 
sweet to der—that babby! Whoy, Nelly, how can 
thee do thyself so much wrong? If she have been 
talkin’ sweet to me— mind I don't say that she have, 
lass —whoy, don’t thee misdoubt that I have sent 
her packing —a little baggage, main like a child!” 
“If she do talk sweet to ’ee any more, mind if I 
doan’t so scratch that baby face o’ hern, that 'ee 
won't know her when ’ee sees her!” grimly answered 
the buxom and jealous Nelly, again showing that 
confidence, once broken, is not over-easy to restore, 
even in the ranks of servitors, —and her conclusion 
giving threatening omen of the future possibly lying 
before the forester : 

“It bean’t over long, come Michaelmas — that be 
one good thing; and I doan’t trust ’ee main far out 
o’ my sight till priest have said the words— mind ‘ee 
that, now! After that ’’—the pregnant promise re- 
maining uncompleted, but possibly none the less 
forcible in the awful dimness of its uncertainty. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LAST MEETING OF THE CONSPIRATORS. 


It was night, of the day following that on which 
Letty Bryce and Sir Ralph Edgecumbe had met and 
parted, so momentously, in both regards, for each. 
It was the night preceding that day on which the 
violent hands of the Fifth-Monarchy Men were to 
undo the work of Monk of Albemarle, and make 
nought the vaunted Restoration, by ending the Stu- 
art line in the blood of two royal brothers. In the 
old hall at Bracy’s Hope, where they have before 
been seen under circumstances so similar, again sat 
the three adherents of the perished Protectorate — 
torches on table, and liqucr shining redly in their 
glimmer, as if some mysterious connection might 
exist between it and its crimson congener, blood, 
so soon to be poured as freely. 

“The full arrangement is complete, at the last,” 
spoke Whelpley, his coarse face full of a malignant 
satisfaction, little according with his next words. 
‘Thank the good Lord, for so much! All our men 
have arms; and I have looked to the weaving of 
more branches, with loopholes of due convenience, 
in the hedge by Watford Heath. The ribald king 
and his brother are intent to make a progress, with 
their Babylonish court: and the Babylonish court 
may e’en carry their dead corpses if they will.” 

He paused, leaned across the table, and filled three 
of the goblets there standing, taking one and mo- 
tioning to the others to follow his example, as they 
did — John Carver with the alacrity of his nature, 
Joram Brintnall more slowly, and with a sort of pro- 
test against undue indulgence implied in -his momen- 
tary hesitation. 

“1 drink,” added Whelpley, “ to the stout hand that 
shall send a bullet home to the bad heart of Charles 
Stuart ; to the bullet that shall have that brave office 
—would I could have the fashioning of it, in more 
deadly form than the mere leaden pellet —and to the 








}and all it contained, should certainly be hers, — had 


lucky petronel that shall send that bullet home, and 
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that should be hung up in the New Parliament Hall, 
beside Magna Charta and the axe of the headsman !”’ 

The response of Brintnall, as he raised his glass and 
at the same moment his eyes and the one unoccupied 
hand, —though less fanciful than that of Whelpley, 
was equally characteristic : 

“The bodies of the Lord Protector and the good 
men of his following, hung at Tyburn Tree by the 
accursed malignants, amid a hooting crowd of the 
ungodly, and their grizzled heads set up in mockery 
on Westminster Hall — these call for vengeance, 
and I drink to it, as in the wine of holy wrath. The 
hands of the saints are not weakened — nay, though 
they be held powerless for a little time; and when 
comes the occasion, they will smite to the death, 
even as smote the Iron Men at Naseby! Down with 
the Men of Belial! Root out the accursed — aye, de- 
stroy them, root and branch! Strike, and spare 
not!” . 

“Tough John Carver” had grasped his goblet with 
due avidity, and yet he drank even more slowly than 
the others, and his words fell like a strange commen- 
tary following on that which had immediately pre- 
ceded. 

“ A truce to over-much whining, even of the godly 
sort!” his words rang out, almost too fearlessly for 
the possible surroundings. ‘“ The time for hypocrisy 
is past, brother Brintnall!’’—the last words with 
something like a snuffling sneer in them. ‘“ My toast 
is this, and this only, and who likes it not may e’en 
swallow it with a trifle of forcing: Down with the 
bloody Charles and his minions, and to us the spoil 
of the kingdom! Zounds, masters!—there hath 
been milk in both your toasts —aye, for the matter 
of that, milk and water: mine is that pure cream, the 
truth, and thus a little rare and costly, not to be told 
too often or to unbelieving ears.” 

Even while he spoke, Walter Bracy had entered, 
coming in through the secret panel;and thus mak- 
ing no disturbance at the locked door of the hall. 
That secret panel had well served him, once and 
again; and perhaps one of the gravest reasons for 
the selection of this chamber for the repeated meet- 
ings of the conspirators had been found in the possi- 
bilities of escaping by it; even if an enemy should 
be at the door, out through a subterranean passage, 
into the covered yard at the rear, with the wooded 
grounds and the river affording the after and close 
protection. No one without could know of it: to 
no member even of his family, except dead Maude 
Bracy in other and happier years, had the secret 
ever been communicated. Not even his associated 
conspirators knew more than that he entered to them 
by other than the great door. What could be safer 
than this hall—what more powerfully protecting 
than the secret panel ? 

“Is all done, Master Bracy ?”’ asked Whelpley, the 
practical, as the host came forward from the gloom 
of the recess. 

“Allis done,” replied Waiter Bracy, throwing him- 
self into a seat at the table, filling a goblet, and toss- 
ing off the contents at a single gulp, notably without 
grace or sentiment. ‘Yes, all is done. The death 
of Maude Bracy hath perchance set prying eyes at 
work, admitting into the house those who had never 
entered else. The papers were no longer safe against 
visit and force; and no one dare play false, now! I 
have burned all —a//. Now let them spy, nay search, 
an they will, and to the black devil the ashes they 
may find and read if they have skill enough !” 

“You are a subtle companion — nay, say leader, 
Master Bracy,” said Whelpley. ‘You have acted 
wisely, we may not doubt; and freed England shall 
yet bless your name as one of her deliverers.”’ 

This approval may have been quite in earnest, and 
equally deserved. But even if so, it suited not too 
well the mood of the Master of Bracy’s Hope, at that 
juncture. 

“A truce with hollow compliments, Whelpley !”’ 
he spoke, in that hoarse voice which the others had 
already come to know as marking a dangerous mood. 
“I know the others, and you, and myself! I ama 
bad man — the last of a line that was honored in the 
realm ; and you — nay, no threatening looks, for I do 
not value them a dried rush!— you have made me 
worse than I might have been, a thousand-fold. We 
play a dangerous game; but the chances are that to- 
morrow we shall win.” 

He reached again across the table, filled another 
goblet, and again drank at a gulp, while the others 
exchanged glances at this manifest imprudence, 
which might bring peril to more than himself. 
‘‘Down with fear, and away with conscience!” he 


| have need be wary: I have taught them one lesson 


cried, setting down the goblet with a hand so un- 
steady that it shivered on the oaken table. “Ha! 
the glasses break !— an omen, if fools are to be cred- 
ited! What then? Wine! — more wine!”’ 

He filled another goblet as he spoke, and did the 
same Office for the others, spilling the red fluid not a 
little, as he continued, in that reckless mood growing 
every moment more threatening and dangerous: 

“Wine! more wine! My brain is reeling — but 
what then? Maude Bracy is dead —did you know 
it? I killed her, I, She troubled me. I 
warned you, my masters, that even the foes of my 


and here. 


own household would not escape me; and what care 
I for foes without, think you? Drink, I say —join 
me in this one goblet more. To the bold heart and 
the strong hand, that can grasp what they wish and 
hold what they grasp!" 

Not a little concerned and somewhat frightened, 
the others, scarce daring to refuse, took the prof- 
fered goblets and were about to raise them to their 
lips, when the quick ear of John Carver caught the 
echo of sounds without, and a low “ Hist!” induced 
the setting down of all, untasted. 

“Listen!” he said. ‘“ There are steps without, and 
I hear the hum of voices at no great distance.” 

“Tush! Fancy and nothing more,” proclaimed 
Whelpley, after a moment of listening. “It is only 
the troubled imagination of a troublous time!” 

“No!” exclaimed Walter Bracy, the fumes of wine 
passing away rapidly under a new excitement. 
“There are steps coming up the passage; and I, too, 
heard a voice. Fools!—if any meddle here, they 


already, methinks, of the danger of coming upon me 
in my privacy and in my own apartments.” 

“It was wot fancy, truly,” admitted Whelpley. 
“There are feet, and many of them, though I hear 
no voices.” 

“They come nearer: they are almost at the door, 
if my ear errs not in carrying direction,” said Carver. 

“They may have evil purposes — they may be min- 
ions of the Man of Blood!—-had we not best try 
means of escape?” was the first suggestion of Joram 
Brintnall, who forgot, now, any necessity for uplift- 
ing of hands or uprolling of eyes.” 

“Ha, brother Brintnall!’’ sneered John Carver, 
looking round on the first trembler of the group, in 
undisguised contempt that had possibly long been 
lying hidden. 

Of a truth, Carver had been right in his first hear- 
ing. Of a truth the others had judged correctly, in 
measuring the sound as that of many feet walking 
somewhat carefully, and approaching the door of 
the apartment, through the hall without. And at 
that moment the steps sounded even at the door, 
and through the thick paneling voices could be heard, 
low pitched and as if in consultation. There was 
danger ; it pressed; it was upon them, if startled ears 
could be believed. 

The secret panel! The time had come for that, 
even in other minds than that of Joram Brintnall! 

“You spoke of escape, brother Brintnall,” said 
Walter Bracy, with a sneer quite as undisguised as 
that of Carver. ‘‘Well—remember that you, of all 
men, first proposed such a course; and then —this 
way and tread lightly — all.” 

He stepped into the recess, followed by the others, 
only Carver taking thought to grasp one of the 
torches from the table, for what he well conceived 
to be the possible threading of some dark passage. 
They were, on the instant, in the corner of the room, 
where the Master of Bracy’s Hope had scarcely pre- 
ceded them; and there, by the light of the torch, they 
saw him pressing with his hands upon a portion of 
the paneling, with bewilderment in his face and the 
drops of wonder and anxiety beginning to bead upon 
his brow. 

“Malediction on it, and on all!” he rather hissed 
than spoke. “It is fastened from without! I can 
not move it! Oh, to have the traitor here, to crush 
out his life! Death and furies!”’ still attempting the 
panel, in desperation, “this is the curse that Maude 
Bracy has left behind her; for in the coming of 
strangers to her burial, some traitor eye and hand 
hath discovered this, and we are lost!”’ 

Through their own special channels our sins find 
us out and overwhelm us, much oftener than we 
know. One moment more of thought—not too 
likely in the midst of that beleaguering, might have 
told Walter Bracy that through that secret panel he 
had come to the attempted violence against the poor 
serving-maid — that at least one other than a stranger 








the robm thah that afforded by the door--that exam- 
ination might well have followed, and the whole 
means of safety thus been discovered and destroyed, 
by its estopping after his entrance! 

“If such was our dependence, it is indeed idle,” 
exclaimed Carver, stepping back toward the centre 
of the apartment, when he saw that no secret door 
would open at any effort, and drawing a pistol from 
his belt, as a threatening knock sounded on the 
outer panels. ‘“ Draw, all, and defend yourselves, if 
they be foes who make summons at the door!” 
“And so lose lives, perchance, that are in no dan- 
ger!” observed Whelpley, making no motion to 
follow the example.of drawing weapon, though all 
present were armed. ‘Command yourselves, broth- 
ers, and bethink you. Whoever comes, we are here: 
what then? Has any, dangerous matter about his 
person? If no, what peril?” 

“True!” cried Walter Bracy, thus reminded by 
the forethought of Whelpley, to whom, even, the re- 
membrance had come somewhat late and slowly. 
“True—we are here, but what imports so much 
with no more? I am in my own hall, and friends 
are in my company. There is no proof of crime, 
since the papers are burned. 
think of this earlier.” 

“ Natheless,” said Joram Brintnall, casting up eyes 
but forgetting so to raise hand — “ natheless, | would 
we were well out of this place. For if the Men of 
Belial lay hand upon us—”’ 

“Why, if they do, they will e’en hang us, that is 
all, brother Brintnall!”’ broke in Carver, impatiently. 
“Sdeath !— what import whether we have papers o1 


Fools, we all, not to 


no? If they seek us, it is to do our death — no less 
But what matter ? 
need be, and if you better like such an end than 
dying like men.”’ 


and no more. Die like dogs if 


Sullenly “tough John Carver" replaced his pis- 
tol; though he still kept hand resting on the weapon, 
it was notable. 

For while speaking, more than once the summons 
had been repeated by loud knockings upon the door, 
and voices had been plainly heard ; and even as Car- 
ver put up his weapon, the voice of Sir Ralph Edge- 
cumbe sounded clear and loud, so that Walter Bracy 
recognized it while the others knew it not, making 
the ominous demand of armed authority : 

“Open, in the king’s name !” 

Rather hardened than otherwise affected by the 
knowledge of the voice of one kindly regarded in 
the past by the unloved wife, and thus hateful to her 
unloving husband — Walter Bracy, at this juncture, 
made fierce reply to that demand. 

“Who pretends authority, at this unseasonable 
hour, in the house of Walter Bracy? Out, scum, ere 
worse come to you! We open no door to midnight 
marauders, and those who do so will advance at their 
peril.” 

“They resist —they refuse us entrance, and defy 
authority. Tarry no longer, men! Break down the 
door! And you who are within, surrender in the 
king’s name!” 

This, too, in the voice of Sir Ralph Edgecumbe ; 
and then, while Carver and the host both drew pis- 
tols, and Whelpley stood sullen and irresolute, and 
Brintnall paled and cowered as if he had been the 
last of men to dream of the shedding of human 
blood,--this while, the door was first violently 
shaken; then rained upon it blows from the butts of 
many musquetoons, showing the presence of a force 
of at least a certain strength in numbers; and then, 
and finally, when the stubborn tenacity of the stout 
old oaken fabric became fully evident, sounded 
against lock and hinge the ring of pole-axes, and it 
fell crashing into the hall, narrowly missing those 
who had so lately been defiant of its opening. 

John Carver was too true a soldier to think of fir- 
ing against such odds as those which he saw before 
him, and dropped the muzzle of his weapon as he 
looked without and measured the force in the open 
door. Walter Bracy, hot of blood and reckless of 
mood, would even then have drawn trigger, but that 
even as the door fell, the voice of the soldier of the 
Low Countries once more rang out in command: 

‘“Men-at-arms, cover them with your petronels, 
and fire if a weapon be again raised!” Then, as the 
order was obeyed and the conspirators stood liter- 
ally at his mercy: “ Walter Bracy, and others of this 
company whom I know not too certainly, it were 
idle to resist or to threaten. Surrender, in the king’s 
name, as you might well have done, without this 
forced entrance and harm to property.” 





might thus have come to know of other entrance to 
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THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. | 





MANY actions have taken place in the world, im- 
mense in scope and promising results of the greatest 
importance to mankind, but bringing about only the 
most trifling of consequences. But there has been, 
meanwhile, another class of those actions, reversing 
the wonder, and moving the world in a degree ut- 
terly disproportioned to their apparent importance. 
Of both classes have been battles; but oftener with 
essays in arms, the more flattering incongruity has 
been exhibited. There were but three hundred men 
at Thermopylz; and they all fell, without preventing 
Xerxes accomplishing his immediate design. But 
the effect of that stubborn resistance of self-sacrifice 
did not pass away until Greece had ceased to be a 
nation. There were only six hundred of the British 
Light Brigade, who rode “into the jaws of death — 
into the mouth of hell,” at Balaclava; and yet the 
single charge, however grave the error it involved, 
has done more, especially as embalmed in the heroic 
poetry of Tennyson, to throw around the life-waste- 
ful and senseless struggle of the Crimea, a halo of 





JOAN OF ARC AT THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


plished by wiser and more profitable fighting on 
other occasions without number. 

We come, in April of 1875, to the one-hundredth 
anniversary of a conflict of the most limited propor- 
tions, by no means decisive in any immediate results, 
and yet working such an influence on two contend- 
ing nations and the world, that it deserves recogni- 
tion, and celebration, as among the most notable 
actions of its class, in all the ages. The Battle of 
Lexington—fought April 19, 1775. What was it, 
but the merest of skirmishes? How few were those 
slain, on either hand! What meagre gain or loss to 
either party, could possibly accrue from the success 
or failure of a small detachment, in the attempt to 
capture or destroy a few score pounds’ worth of mil- 
itary stores? And yet, could the British commander 
at Boston, on the morning of the 18th of April, 1775, 
have been able to measure the consequences of his 
act, he would sooner have ordered the embarkation 
of every soldier at his command, sailed for the land 
to which he owed allegiance, and washed his hands of 
all the coming events. For, had every grain of gun- 
powder in the trifling store at Concord, been itself 





romance and noble daring, than has been accom- 








capable of metamorphose into a veritable magazine, 








its explosion would not have been heard around the 
world, under any ordinary circumstances, as that 
single grain of powder was heard of and from, in the 
following seven years of struggle — nay, as it is being 
heard of and from, in the movements of nations, now 
when one hundred years have given it time for quiet, 
if any possibility of quiet existed in its nature. Above 
and around that powder, and the trifling other stores 
there held by the patriots, was to be shed literally 
the first blood of the Revolutton; and never was it 
more notably true that “the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church,” than that in the blood of 
the early patriots of any struggle, is found the fertil- 
izing influence destined to assure the irresistible 
growth of the cause. 

Few Americans, it is to be hoped, need to be re- 
minded of the special circumstances of the Battle of 
Lexington. Briefly to recapitulate, however, those 
circumstances were as follows: General Gage, the 
British commander at Boston, after an ineffectual at- 
tempt, in February of that year, to seize some field- 
pieces said to be in the hands of the patriots, at 
Salem, determined to succeed more thoroughly with 
the ammunition and stores known to be lying at Con- 
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cord, twenty miles from Boston, and accordingly 
despatched a body of eight hundred men, under Colo- 
nel Smith and Major Pitcairn, to make the seizure or 
destruction, as might be practicable. The force was 
met at Lexington, five miles from Concord, by a body 
of patriot militia, hastily gathered to oppose their 
progress. To.these Pitcairn gave the arrogant com- 
mand ‘‘to throw down their arms and disperse !”” — 
and when the command was disregarded, ordered his 
force to fire upon the militia, as they did, killing eight 
men. What amount of immediate resistance was 
thereafter made by the patriots, is not too clear: 
whatever was made, for the time proved entirely in- 
effectual, as the force proceeded to Concord and de- 
stroyed or took possession of such stores as had not 
been concealed by the forewarned holders, now gath- 
ering from every quarter of the neighboring country, 
through the sharp riding of messengers like him im- 
mortalized by Longfellow in ‘“ Paul Revere’s Ride,”’ 
the leaving of the ax in the log and the plow in the 
furrow, the grasping down of the old kings-piece 
from the hooks over the mantel, and the wild rush 
of all ages and all conditions to the scene of conflict. 

The first “ Battle of Lexington ” had been a slaugh- 








THE PARISIAN MEN OF SEPTEMBER. 


ter of the militia; the second, when the British force 
reached that place on their return, bore a widely dif- 
ferent character. Picked off from behind trees and 
hedges, by marksmen of deadly aim and dogged per- 
sistence, gradually their ranks thinned at every rood 
they traversed, while they could now make no more 
effectual resistance than had originally been made 
by the half-armed and undisciplined patriots. But 
for the arrival of Lord Percy at Lexington, with a 
reinforcement, it is doubtful whether the whole orig- 
inal force might not have been cut off: as it was, 
they reached Boston on the following day, with the 
first slaughter and the destruction of the few stores 
dearly repaid in their own blood, and with the knowl- 
edge, which no doubt gradually thereafter came to 
those who survived, that they had taken part in the 
most unwise enterprise of all history, and literally set 
the first spark to that torch destined to consume the 
withes binding the sturdy limbs of half a continent. 
Such, all too briefly sketched, was the Battle of Lex- 
ington, foughten one hundred years ago; and such, 
as now its centenary is being nobly celebrated, the 
world understands to have been the hidden omens of 
a conflict then apparently so insignificant. 
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TWO SCENES AT PARIS, 

Two eminently characteristic scenes, derived from 
different ages, and yet having to do with the same 
wonderful city of elegance and violence — Paris — 
are here represented; and each will be recognized 
as conveying a section of history, literally immortal. 
In the first, “Joan of Arc at the Siege of Paris,” 
we have that wonderful incarnation of bravery in 
womanhood, who rebuilt a tottering throne and 
saved a nation,—at the moment when receiving 
that painful wound from which she suffered so se- 
verely in physique, but so much more agonizing to 
her brave and generous heart because she was left 
uncared. for, after receiving it, to be found lying 
among rocks and timber, helpless, forgotten, and 
half-dying. In the second, “The Parisian Men of 
September,” we have the fearful but instructive 
spectacle of the revolutionary mob, on the 2d-3d of 
September, 1792, dragging the “aristocrats’’ from 
the prisons, and putting them to death — male and 
female — with cruelties only too well conveyed by 
the picture, and needing no comment added to the 
denunciation already pronounced by history. 
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ICE FEWELRY. 
A TREE awoke on a winter's day, 
And shook his snowy head in play ; 
Then, from the circlet of his crown, 
He flung the diamond jewels down, 
Nor cared, so proud a king was he, 
How fast he dropped them, far and free. 


His bole, with moss and lichen flecked, 
Was now with icy splendor decked. 


Each tiny branch had clasped a gem 
Full worth a royal diadem, 

And every sleeping bud doth hold 

A ruby, or a ring of gold. 


The wind which through the forest sighs, 
Beholds the monarch with surprise, 
Who, yesterday in russet clad, 

No mark of kingly grandeur had, 

Yet she, the fairy of the north, 

Has brought the transformation forth. 


Like painter who with sudden art, 
Has caught the vision of his heart, 
And made the senseless canvas tell 
A story which himself knows well, — 
The beauteous spirit of the ice 

Has imaged here this fair device. 


The sunshine for a moment gilds 
The structure which the spirit builds, 
And casts an iridescent glow 
O'er icy facet, wreath of snow ; 
But when we turn to look again, 
The pageant has dissolved in rain. 
— WW. W. Bailey. 
oo 


* THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH: 


A Historical and Centennial Romance of the Revolution. 





FROM PERSONAL RELATIONS AND DOCUMENTS NEVER 
BEFORE MADE PUBLIC, 
By AN EX-PENSION-AGENT. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


WHEN my second proposition is known, my first 
will be implicitly believed. I am an old man—a 
very old man, with the hair long since gone from my 
crown, and that still lingering upon my temples thin 
as silken tissues and white as the snow-drift. Yes, I 
am old—very old. Whatever I had to do in the 
world, it would seem, should long since have been 
completed ; and yet | feel, to-day, as I have felt for 
many a long year, that there is a duty uncompleted, 
which only I of all the world can do, and without the 
doing of which I can not pass peaceably to my rest. 

Born almost at the commencement of the present 
century, I came into life when the echoes of the can- 
non of Yorktown had scarcely yet died upon the 
national ear. The old men surrounding me in my 
boyhood had been more or less active sharers in the 
great struggle, from its beginning; even the men of 
middle age with whom I was thus early thrown in 
contact, had passed througn many of the scenes in 
their own childhood. Hacked swords in dingy leath- 
ern scabbards, old kings-pieces, powder-horns and 
shot-pouches, that had done duty from Quebec to 
King’s Mountain, yet hung plentifully on the wooden 
hooks over the wide-mouthed fireplaces; coats of 
honor still hung up in closets, with the blue not all 
gone from the fabric, and something of the buff still 
remaining of the facings, in which blood-stains and 
bullet-holes bore record of Long Island, of Brandy- 
wine, of Saratoga or the Cowpens. By the winter 
fire, the stories of the great struggle were by no 
means exhausted or grown tedious; and Warren, 
Washington, Lafayette, Putnam, Wayne, Harry Lee, 
Sumter, Marion and Morgan were the heroes of rela- 
tions at first hand, capable of stirring the blood to 
the very fever of admiration. Maimed and crippled 
men hobbled about on crutch or cane, whose wounds 

had been received in fights now grown as classic as 
those of Marathon or Thermopyle; women were 
still pointed out, yet in the vigor of life, who had 
displayed heroism entitling them to be ranked with 
Joan of Arc or the yet unfamed Maid of Saragossa ; 
Arnold’s treason was still related with personal 
knowledge and personal scorn, as the one blot ona 
glorious record of courage and achievement. The 
great battles of Napoleon were sounding, far away ; 
but they were too distant to dwarf the recollection 
of those so lately fought at home, and no other and 


awful shadow had yet fallen to obscure the men or 


the deeds of the Revolution. 





my boyhood. And yet I shall have told nothing of 
that which later so shaped my life and studies, and 
that which really, at so late a day, gives birth to this 
narrative, without stating another feature of that far- 
away time. For still, then, in old wooden chests and 
frayed hair-trunks, in garret and closet of the humble 
farm-houses of the early century, lay muster-rolls, 
and secret orders, and ill-kept journals, and letters 
home from battle-fields, capable of solving many a 
doubt with reference to some point in the struggle, 
but little likely ever to find an examiner, much less 
a collator and a chronicler. An examiner, however, 
they found —some of them, at least ; and to-day the 
gist of some of those records, never suspected by 
those who since then have written histories of the 
war and of the United States of America, dwells in a 
retentive memory, all the more clearly because they 
have rarely been vented and frittered out in conver- 
sation. 

I sat, a wonder-eyed and curly-headed boy, on the 
knees of those Men of the Revolution, listening with 
rapt attention, not the less ardent because only half 
appreciative, to the stories of Whig devotion and 
Tory cruelty —of the ambush, the chase, the house- 
burning, the hanging. I drank in the hatred of the 
red-coat, difficult to lose through long days of man- 
hood; I heard the Hessian denounced as an incar- 
nate demon, beside whom the British soldier and 
even the native loyalist was almost an angel of 
mercy. I inhaled the very atmosphere of the time, 
and thought, in my boyish fancy, that the task 
should one day be mine, to write for the world those 
records so certain otherwise to pass away and be lost 
forever, through the incapacity of those who gave 
the verbal material, and their dropping off, one day, 
into ‘the silence and the forgetfulness of the grave. 
Then came manhood. A few years further removed 
from the time of the conflict, and with a shadow 
thrown between, in the second war of 1812-15. But 
that shadow was comparatively transient, and alto- 
gether insignificant. What of glory had been gath- 
ered from it, soon merged back into the great meed 
laid up from the first struggle. 


the pension interest, and those arrangements by 


whatever. 
For I became a pension-agent. 





though limited charity 


time: I lived to pay fifty, to pay twenty, to pay ten 
to pay one, to pay none! 


the merest costs of collecting from the centra 


that no man of them all lived one penny the poorer 


the channel of disbursement ! 
This is a boast—I knowit. But so is all that I an 
writing. Many years ago some poet said: 


‘*’ Tis pride with these old men 
To tell what they. have seen — 
Of battle-fields again 
With the harvest fresh and green: 
"Twill be pride, when we are old, 
To say that in our youth 
We heard the tales they told 
And looked on them in their truth.” 


And it is quite as much in the assertion of tha 


these recollections. 


found the opportunities for quite the average accu 





Such, briefly sketched, were the surroundings of 


ever accorded me. 


But one result of 
importance followed, in the better organization of 


which all who could supply good proof of having 
taken any part in the first conflict, or the widows 
they had left behind them, came to receive a pittance, 
however small, from the hand of the government 
which they had aided to establish. And in and 
through this new phase of policy, I was thrown more 
closely and for a more considerable period, into the 
company of the patriot soldiery of the first war, than 
I could have been through any other series of events 


At first merely an 
assistant to the nominal dispenser of that noble 
afterward the actual dispen- 
ser in my Own person. Nearly one hundred veterans 
drew their half-yearly pay through my hands, at one 


Thank God, more than 
for almost any other blessing of my life, that I can 
say to-day that no penny of their pittance, beyond 


authority at Washington, ever went to enrich me— 


or that no widow found one penny less of comfort 
from the amount awarded to her, through my being 


secondary pride, now so rightfully become my own, 
as in the necessity of explanation, that I am penning 
I have enjoyed, during a long 


life, quite the usual advantages of mankind, and 


mulations and exhibitions of pride. But I am prouder, 
at this moment, of having so frequently taken in my 
own, in confidential friendship, the hands of so many 
of the Men of the Revolution — of having heard the 
events of the “times that tried men’s souls,” from 
their own lips—than of any other earthly privilege 


From their words I not only learned to know many: 
of the events of the great struggle, as they have 
never been recorded in books or passed into tradi- 
tional history, but also to know many of the leading 
spirits who had moved and managed it, very differ- 
ently from what they had come to be known through 
relations many times removed, and through the mis- 
representations of policy or the romance of distance. 
The Washington of the world was a calm, cold, stat- 
uesque being, faultless, but as unloving and unat- 
tractive as faultless; the Washington whom the 
soldiers who had fought beside him drew, was the 
very noblest of men, as the thinkers of all countries 
have grown to regard him, but intensely human, with 
faults only less conspicuous than his great virtues, 
and one who, though proud to the very verge of 
arrogance, had that in mind and manner which won 
quite as much as it commanded. And so of many 
others, secondary to the Great Commander, whose 
fame has come quite as veiled and unreal to the 
knowledge of the world, with the truth never to be 
generally known until the secrets of all lives as well 
as those of all hearts shall be revealed. 

I have said that I believed myself, in boyhooa, 
destined to write for the world some of those histo- 
ries coming to me in the confidences of my youth 
and early manhood. Alas!—who of us fulfills in 
manhood the dreams of his early days? We may be 
a thousand-fold better or worse— nobler or more 
insignificant — but who is or who does the thing con- 
templated? Much more than half a century has 
passed since the laying to heart of the supposed 
duty: the first words, in pursuance of the intention, 
are being written,*on the verge of the Centennial of 
the nation, and when for thirty years there has been 
scarcely one remaining who acted in the Revolution 
or even saw one of its latest scenes! 

Conscious that in the Centennial is my last oppor- 
tunity to fulfill any portion of my long-deferred duty, 
—aware that advancing age has joined with the 
cares and labors of life to make me far less capable 
of the task than I would have been had I written 
thirty or forty years earlier—but believing that I 
have that within my knowledge which should not 
be allowed to pass to the grave with me, and confi- 
dent that in the main I still remember correctly the 
most important incidents of one of theyturning-points 
of the War of Independence, —I essay the relation 
of that event in the war and that episode in the 
career of the Father of his Country, entitled to be 
called “The Spur of Monmouth.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE REASON FOR THE “SPUR OF MONMOUTH.” 


Those general facts of my early life, giving to me 
a peculiar fitness for a relation of the events of the 
Revolution, especially as they took place in the Mid- 
dle States (where, be it said, most of my pensioners 
had had their residence and chiefly fought), have now 
,| been succinctly stated, — as also the impression early 
made upon my own mind, and rather strengthened 
than removed during the lapse of many inactive years, 
that the whole involved a duty as well as a fitness. 
1| It now remains for me to confess, before proceeding 
with the relation at hand, how this particular theme 
,| has taken precedence of all others—why this pecu- 
liar series of events have come to be traced, in pref- 
erence to others possessing quite as much interest in 
and of themselves. Why the “ Spur of Monmouth,” 
1| rather than any other of a score of titles, each having 
behind it its array of contemporaneous adventures. 

The fact is, that the title is not my own, any more 
than are the circumstances to which it refers. They 
were long ago derived from the communications 
of others; this has come to me, many years later, 
from another source equally foreign to myself, as 
something around which to crystallize a certain pro- 
portion of the information already acquired. Were 
I seeking for personal reputation, it is very sure that 
t|I should not make the acknowledgment; as I have 
heard it commonly alleged, in that literary world to 
which I can only make what may be called a border- 
approach, that those are equally over-squeamish and 
unwise, who make too free confession of the sources 
-| supplying them with ideas and hints for their man- 
agement. 

I have naturally (the former statements being re- 
membered) had the habit in more or less activity, 
since boyhood, of laying up in scrap-books whatever 
of interest chanced to fall into my hands, in news- 
papers or otherwise, of data connected with the Rev- 
olution. Many and many a garret have I ransacked, 



























































































long since coming to manhood, but before the old 
dormer-windowed and gambrel-roofed houses con- 
taining them began to pass away so rapidly,—for 
stained and torn broadsides, yellowed by time, or} 
equally old almanacs in like condition, which might 
contain something worthy of my scissors and the| 
paste-brush following close behind it, and bearing on | 
the lives or fortunes of those who had thus become |} 
my especial heroes, in a proprietorship as harmless 
as helpless. And more than once it has been my | 
privilege to extract from my storehouse some record | 
otherwise unattainable, and by sending it to some} 
one engaged in the preparation of important docu- 
ments, or by forwarding the substance of it to some 
newspaper of the day, to correct the public mind (a 
portion of it, at least) on some point that seemed to | 


me of consequence. a 


Not many years ago, though how many I do not 
now remember, a poem fell into my hands, bearing 
the same title as that borne by this story. 
never learned the name of the writer, the date of its 
first publication, nor the periodical in which it may 
have first appeared; I merely found it, “ floating 
about,” as the phrase is, in some current newspaper, 
and transferred it to my scrap-book, where it already 
begins to yellow as I open it for the purposes of this 
recital. It details the finding of a spur on the battle- 
field of Monmouth, with certain speculations suc- 
ceeding, of no consequence to the event or the 
inquiry here involved. The more material verses 
are those following: 


‘*’ Twas a little brass half-circlet, 

Deep gnawed by rust and stain, 

That the farmer's urchin brought me, 
Plowed up on old Monmouth's plain : 

On that spot where the hot June sunshine 
Once a fire more deadly knew, 

And a bloodier color reddened 
Where the red June roses blew: — 


Where the moon of the early harvest 
Looked down through the shimmering leaves, 
And saw where the reaper of battle 
Had gathered his human sheaves: 
Old Monmouth, so touched with glory — 
So tinted with burning shame, — 
As Washington's pride we remember, 
Or Lee's long-tarnished name. 


Twas a little brass half-circlet ; 
And knocking the rust away, 
And clearing the ends and the middle 
From their burial-shroud of clay, 
I saw, through the damp of ages, 
And the thick, disfiguring grime, 
‘The buckle-heads and the rowel 
Of a spur of the olden time. 


And I said —‘ What gallant horseman, 
Who revels and rides no more, 

Perhaps twenty years back, or fifty, 
On his heel that weapon wore ? 

Was he riding away to his bridal, 
When the leather snapped in twain ? 

Was he thrown, and dragged by the stirrup, 
With the rough stones crushing his brain ? 


‘Then I thought of the Revolution, 
Whose tide still onward rolls: 
Of the free and the fearless riders 
Of the ‘ times that tried men’s souls.’ 
What if, in the day of battle 
That raged and rioted here, 
It had dropped from the foot of a soldier, 
As he rode in his mad career ? 
What if it had ridden with Forman, 
When he leaped through the open door, 
With the British dragoon behind him, 
In his race o'er the granary-floor ? 
What if — but the brain grows dizzy 
With the thoughts of the rusted spur — 
What if it had fled with Clinton, 
Or charged with Aaron Burr ? 


But bravely the farmer's urchin 
Had been scraping the rust away ; 
And, cleansed from the soil that swathed it, 
The spur before me lay. 
Here are holes in the outer circle : 
No common heel it has known, 
For each space, I see by the setting, 
Once held some precious stone. 


And here — not far from the buckle — 
Do my eyes deceive their sight ?— 
Two letters are here engraven, 
That initial a hero’s might ! 
‘G. W.!' Saints of heaven! — 


Can such things in our lives occur? 
Do I grasp such a priceless treasure ? 
Was this George Washington's spur? 


Did the brave old Pater Patria 
Wear that spur, like a belted knight — 
Wear it, through gain and disaster, 
From Cambridge to Monmouth fight ? 
Did it press his steed in hot anger 
On Long Island's day of pain ? 
Did it drive him, at terrible Princeton, 
"Tween two storms of leaden rain ? 


And here — did the buckle loosen, 
And no eye look down to see, 
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When he rode, to blast with the lightning 


The defiant eyes of Lee? 
Did it fall, unfelt and unheeded, 
When that fight of despair was won, 
And Clinton, worn and discouraged, 
Crept away at the set of sun ? 


The lips have long been silent, 
That could send an answer back; 

And the spur, all broken and rusted, 
Has forgotten its rider's track! 


4 
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been the case in certain instances, from other events 
known to have occurred, and warranting such inter- 
pretations of actions and motives unrevealed. It is 
believed that no privilege has been assumed, beyond 
| the admitted one of the historical romancer, and that 
|no hero of the Revolution, worthy of the name, will 
| be found to have derived other than honor from the 
| revealment of things heretofore so carefully hidden. 


CHAPTER III. 


tHE QUAKER-ABODE OF CATHARINE TRAFFORD. 
In the winter of 1777-1778 — now known to have 


|been the turning-point in the whole conflict for 


| American independence —there stood, on the south 
| bank of the Schuylkill, some five miles from Norris- 
| town on the opposite side of the river, and perhaps 


{two or three from Valley Forge, a house of good 





= . 
| jecture, deducing what would seem inevitably to have * 











I have | 


I only know that the pulses | 
Leap hot, and the senses reel, 

When I think that the Spur of Monmouth 
May have clasped George Washington's heel!" 


| 
“ Heavens!" I said to myself, within a few mo- 
ments after first reading that poem, ‘‘ what a strange 
coincidence of fancy with the possible fact! And 
what a title would that of the poem supply for a 
romance embodying the facts within my knowledge 
and suspected by few others, connected with Wash- 
ington, the campaign of 1778, and the Day of Mon- 
mouth!” Many times afterward, when chancing to 
see the poem, the same thought came again to me, 
without other result. And then —and this not many 
years ago — something more occurred, throwing the 
other coincidence quite into shadow, and making this 
story little else than a necessity. 

One day an intimate friend returned from Europe, 
after an absence of several months, including a win- 
ter spent in London and the south of England. An 
early evening after his return was enjoyed by the two 
of us, alone together most of the time, at my _resi- 
dence. 

“Do you remember a longish poem that you once 
read me, I think from your scrap-book, called the 
‘Spur of Monmouth?’” he asked, at a certain point 
of our conversation. 

“Perfectly well—it is one of my favorites, from 
assogiation,” I answered. ‘ But why do you ask? 
And what can that possibly have to do with the 
places you have been speaking of, in England ?” 

“Much — much more than you could imagine,” was 
his reply. ‘ Not many weeks ago, I am very confi- 
dent that I held the spur to which that poem refers, 
in my hands.” 

“Good God!” 1 exclaimed, springing from my 
chair with a suddenness which age has not corrected. 
“ You are certainly either quizzing me, or dreaming.” 

“Neither,” he said. ‘Please get the scrap-book, 
if you have it at hand, and read the poem to me.” 

It need scarcely be said that I did so, my whole 
being alive with wondering excitement, not unmixed 
with doubt. When I had finished, he said: 

“Yes, it is undoubtedly as thought. The descrip- 
tion in the poem tallies wonderfully well with the 
|reality, as I held it in my hands. The spur which 
Washington lost, either on the battle-field of Mon- 
(mouth, or very near to that place, and which the 
writer of that poem merely surmised to be his, hangs 

in reverent honor, beside relics of old English battles 
,and the Crusades, on the wall of a baronial residence, 
|the name of which I will tell you by-and-by, in Dor- 
'setshire. It was procuted, from this country, some 
| five-and-twenty or thirty years ago, having been 
|found, no doubt, accidentally, as described in the 
poem. And there are members of the old and hon- 
|orable family holding that baronial residence, who 
| will tell you, if you ever again find yourself in Eng- 
land and visit the place, that the ‘Spur of Monmouth’ 





‘belongs there, in recollection and in honor of ¢he 
woman whom George Washington best loved in all his 


“ife/—better than Martha Dandridge: better, even, 
|than Mary Phillipse.” 


| requisite to a full understanding of the whole. 


| 





The particulars of the conversation more immedi- 
|ately succeeding need not be recounted: they will be 
‘necessarily interwoven with information otherwise 
| obtained, in the relation thus introduced at so much 
| length, but still with no more particularity than seems 


It is only proper to add, that in the story following, 
| necessarily thrown into the form of a romance, while 
most of the important points are strictly historical as 
| to truth and veracity, many of the connecting links 


size, long since swept away ; and surrounded by well- 
kept grounds, denoting ease if not indeed wealth, 


|now long returned to the condition of an agricultural 


hillside, and the very site of house and grounds for- 
gotten, except as some delver into the history of that 
time finds cause to recall their past existence. 
Perhaps half a mile from the Schuylkill, a little 
eastward of that abrupt southerly bend which the 
river makes opposite to the little hamlet of Valley 
Forge, and only a short distance below the spot 
where Washington made his crossing in the Decem- 
ber of the former year, fleeing from the close beset- 
ment of an overwhelmingly superior force, at White- 
marsh, —‘‘ Cedar Grove,” as the people of the sur- 
rounding country knew the residence of Ephraim 
Reed, Quaker and moderate loyalist, held a very 
desirable location, that in less troublous times would 
have commanded the admiration of every passer, 
whether as a place of abode or from the capabilities 
of its agricultural sutroundings. 

Among the early settlers along the Schuylkill, 
some of the hardy and active Swedes had pitched 
their tents in that special portion of a country equally 
picturesque to the view and encouraging in the pros- 
pect of reward for labor done; and from this early 
settlement it resulted, that while the primeval woods 
still held their place over much of the surrounding 
country and even so near as the whilom Forge of old 
Isaac Potts, in the Valley, a considerable space of 
land in this immediate vicinity had been so long 
cleared as to have lost much of its original wildness, 
the beauty of the location being thus brought into 
rare prominence. 

Cedar Grove, so named from the near proximity 
of a grove of stout and wide-branching cedars, occu- 
pied the very top of a gentle hill, sloping southward 
toward the road leading away at some miles distance 
to the famous King-of-Prussia tavern, and also slop- 
ing northward toward the Schuylkill River. The 
house thus commanded, from the rear, a view over a 
pretty, half-wooded valley, bounded by the rugged 
heights of the Valley Hills; and from the front could 
be seen the winding Schuylkill, glimmering through 
the skirting woods at so little a distance, and kept 
in view until in a bend at several miles away, ap- 
peared the single steeple and scattered roofs of the 
large village of Norristown. 

Originally, as was evident, Cedar Grove had been 
built of logs throughout, though much larger than 
the ordinary cabin of the rough settler; and that 
first erection would seem to have taken place at least 
thirty or forty years before the Revolution. Grad- 
ually, in change of ownership and increase of the 
wealth of those holding it, it had materially altered 
in appearance; the log inclosure of the rear and 
gables still remaining uncovered though carefully 
plastered and kept in excellent repair, but the front 
entircly metamorphosed by the covering of the orig- 
inal logs of that side with clapboards, the heighten- 
ing of the chambers through the addition of a low- 
sweeping gambrel-roof with dormer-windows, and 
the erection of a low, broad piazza extending the 
whole length of the front and sheltering alike from 
sun and storm. At the eastern end, a lane swept up 
from the King-of-Prussia Road, giving access from 
the public thoroughfare, and with some neat log out- 
buildings beyond it; and at the western the house 
was abutted by a large and well-appointed garden, 


such an inclosure in a perfection rare for the section 
and the time, and only needing the trim and careful 
paled yard in front, its sward broken by two fine 
single cedars and some clusters of lilacs and other 





| have of course been supplied from imaginative con- 





hardy flowering bushes, to complete the picture of a 





showing both the useful and ornamental purposes of 
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home certainly presided over by comfortable means, 
and giving more than a suspicion of corresponding 
good taste. 

This, when the summer sun shone broad on the 
silver Schuylkill, and on waving wood and sloping 
lawn. A very different aspect, it will be evident, was 
presented to the view, when the trees of the neigh- 
boring woods were leafless, groaning and creaking 
under the weight of incumbering ice, or tossing like 
the unquiet arms of restless sleepers, in the fierce 
wintry wind. When the pleasant green lawns were 
hidden by thick-lying snow, and the river lay help 
less under an icy sheet 
that seemed like the 
cold shroud of its buri- 
al. When the trim gar- 
den was temporarily a 
desolation ; when sel- 
dom a figure showed 
without the abode; and 
when only the thick 
wreath of smoke pour- 
ing out from the chim- 
ney-tops, suggested the 
residence of man or the 
possibility of comfort in 
the midst of the wintry 
chill and the snow- 
bound landscape. 

So it was, with all the 
attractive summer fea- 
tures only something 
to be remembered and 
again wished for, and 
with the desolation of 
winter more than ordi- 
narily pronounced, in a 
season of great severity 
for the latitude, — that 
Cedar Grove lay under 
the cold westering sun, 
on the afternoon of the 
13th of January, 1778. 
So it was, with the night 
shutting gloomily down 
under the promise of 
additional snow, and 
with the winter winds 
making moan through 
the tough cedars) and 
around the solid gables, 
that the house passed 
from possible view, at 
any considerable dis- 
tance, except as the 
lights of the dim lamps 
fell upon tne wnite cur- 
tains shrouding the 
front windows, and 
threw a faint reflection 
out upon the snow cov- 
ering the lawn. 

But a very different 
scene was that within, 
even if feebly lit by the 
same lamps and. the 
ruddier glow of the fire- 
light. A large, square, 
uncarpeted room — un- 
carpeted except upon 
one side of the huge 
fireplace, piled high 
with blazing logs, with 
one of much larger size, 
the traditional “ back- 
log’ ofthe new country, 
forming a colossal com- 
plement to the whole, 
and the glowing and 
crackling oak filling 
with coal and flame almost all the space from the 
back-log to the great fire-dogs of iron, — standing 
well forward on the brick hearth and preventing the 
falling outward of any portion of the heaped mass of 
combustion. The furniture old, massive and dark of 
hue; the chairs varied of wood and leather, in bot- 
toms, and the great backed settle with no upholstery 
to relieve its primitive hardness; while the dark 
carven bureau in that end of the apartment farthest 
from the fire, would have been almost a shadow 
against the equally dark wainscoting of painted 
boards, but for the glimmering of the firelight on its 
bright brass handles. On the side of the fireplace 


How many centuries of change and chance 

Those gnarled gray trunks have sentineled, calm and still, 
Above the pool where slanting sunbeams glance, 

And the grave heron wets his tawny bill! 


farthest from the outer door, a few feet square of 
thick, coarse rug or drugget, with two chairs there- 
on, the occupancy of which showed that even that 
approach to effeminacy could only be allowed for the 
use of the gentler sex. 

The room contained three persons, 

On the side of the fire nearest the door, in a large 
wooden arm-chair without cushion, with an oil lamp 
beside him on a little round table, and a heavy book 
|in large text supported upon one upraised knee, 





Ephraim Reed sat reading, with much apparent edifi- 
cation, to judge from the occasional pleased glim- 





mer of his aging eyes through his iron-rimmed 
spectacles, and the yet more frequent twitchings of 
the close mouth, so easily seen through the entire 
absence of beard. He was tall, a trifle hard-faced, 
rather gaunt than portly; and his graying hair, worn 
long and without queue, told at once of sixty to six- 
ty-five vears, and of his religious profession. Brown 
Quaker clothes, of coarse cloth, and hose of the same 
color with broad buckles at knee, and great slippers 
of blanketing, made all that was notable, else, of his 
outer man, except a huge bunch of seals falling be- 
low the vest and indicating the carrying of his equally 
huge silver watch with something more of show than 








How many more will pass, with all they bear 
Of human toil, of struggles lost and won, 

Ere man's decay these brookside monarchs share, 
And on the sylvan nook unbroken shines the sun! 





was ordinarily thought seemly by the disciples of 
George Fox, either then or at a later period. Such 
looked the well-to-do Friend, one of the many of his 
sect who failed to take any part in the patriot move- 
ment, and who supplied, indeed, an important con- 
stituency in the favoring of King George and his 
cause, ostensibly through dislike to warfare in any 
cause whatever, but, it is to be believed, really and ma- 
terially through that interested conservatism which 
preferred the old status, even if held objectionable, 
to any change which could possibly peril property 
and lead to personal discomfort and eventual danger. 

Let this statement 
not be misunderstood. 
There is certainly no 
intention of impugning 
the physical courage of 
that large section of the 
Society of Friends, in 
Pennsylvania and else- 
where, which either 
held to the crown or at 
least furnished no as- 
sistance to the patriot 
cause. Cowards, in the 
ordinary sense of that 
word, the followers of 
George Fox have never 
been. Witness the calm 
boldness with which the 
men of that persuasion, 
in many of the early set- 
tlements, placed them- 
selves unarmed in the 
midst and the power of 
savages from whom the 
hardy armed pioneers 
shrunk with a constant 
sense of insidious per- 
sonal danger, — declar- 
edly, and no doubt ac- 
tually, trusting in an 
Arm more mighty than 
that of any human com- 
batant, and doing what 
they believed to be 
their duty, in the face 
of any peril that could 
confront them. Wit- 
ness, too, in the ranks 
of the patriots, Nathan- 
iel Greene, the Quaker 
general, and many men 
of lesser note but equal 
courage, who proved, 
in the direst extremity, 
that the warm blood 
was living within them, 
once it should be awak- 
ened like that of the 
“world’s people.” But 
the truth remains, that 
the Quaker of the Rev- 
olution was, as a sectar- 
ian, a conservative, and 
thus a Tory of at least 
the milder sort, with- 
holding from the strug- 
gling colonies an ele- 
ment of strength which 
would have been for- 
midable to their en- 
emies, and even throw- 
ing that strength into 
the adverse scale, in 
many instances other 
than that of the well- 
compensated descend- 
ants and heirs of Wil- 
liam Penn. So much 
said, let us return to the single individual represent- 
ing an order, in the person of Ephraim Reed, and to 
the other members of his family. 

These were, besides the necessary servants of the 
household, only two in number, and both present at 
the moment when the Quaker landholder smiled 
complacently over his book by the winter fire. 

Has it been said that Ephraim Reed was a trifle 
hard of feature? This could certainly not be alleged 
of Hannah Reed, his wife, who occupied one of the 
two chairs on the opposite side of the fireplace, sit- 
ting placidly silent, with the warm glow of the fire 
ruddying her broad, round face, and her fingers busy 
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at the then almost universal employment of women in 
their leisure hours —that of knitting upon hose or 
mitten. Nearly of the same age as her husband, there 
seemed still scarcely a line upon cheek or brow, to 
indicate that more than sixty summers had passed 
over the quiet, comely countenance — so notable is 
indeed the difference marked upon that purest and 
clearest of all tablets, the face of woman, by the hab- 
itual indulgence of the passions of the world, or their 
suppression even if without extinction. A plain cap 
of white, with the border showing a narrow edge of 
frilling certainly due to some other hand than her 
own, covered the back of her still glossy hair; her 
dress of coarse stuff was of sober dark gray ; and the 
still shapely hands engaged in the knitting, had little 
wool mitts of the same color covering the backs, 
though leaving the fingers at full liberty. 

Very different, in every detail, was the third of the 
group by the midwinter fire, on that special occa- 
sion. Occupying the only utensil in the room show- 
ing the least approach to the idea of luxury, a heav- 
ily framed rocking-chair with wooden arms and 
leathern seat, Mistress Catharine Trafford was gently 
and noiselessly indulging her body with the slight 
swaying motion of the chair, the while her bare white 
hands, by no means notably small though among the 
most perfect in shape ever moulded by the Great 
Artificer, were weaving into life, with needle and 
card and colored wools, leaves and flowers whose 
bright colors bore remembrance of the past season 
of verdure, and seemed to mock the dead, wintry 
desolation fallen without. Beside her, too, was a 
table, larger than that holding the lamp of the 
Quaker ; and on it lay some of her unused materials, 
and stood a lamp of large size and antique shape, 
really vieing with the flame of the fire in giving the 
principal light to the apartment. 

If there could be any sense of incongruity con- 
nected with that which may seem to have its right 
anywhere and everywhere, then might the presence 
of this woman have seemed to be singularly out of 
place with her companions and surroundings. For 
nothing could have been less in keeping, either with 
the simply furnished though comfortable room, or 
the two grave and methodical personages who occu- 
pied it with her. Tall—almost very tall, as was evi- 
dent even while she retained a sitting position, and 
would be yet more plainly shown when the length of 
limb manifested itself on arising — there was nothing, 
either in face or figure, correspondent with those fea- 
tures which usually accompany great stature in 
women. Even in comparison with her height, she 
was by no means fragile-looking — rather inclining 
to plumpness than the reverse, a fact rendered even 
more certain by those shapely but well-fleshed white 
hands, showing dimples at the knuckles as they 
changed position in the progress of her embroid- 
ery. No girl, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
phrase, as the beholder perceived at a second 
glance, noting that indefinable something which is 
absent in the human bud but reveals itself so clearly 
to the observer after the bursting into the full flower 
of womanhood. But scarcely was the observer able, 
even yet, to place her where she really belonged as 
to age—-at a year or two, perhaps even more, past 
thirty. Almost perfectly classical as to feature, and 
still failing to reach that standard, owing to too 
marked a fullness at the end of the nose, giving an 
impression that it was slightly re¢voussé, as was by no 
means the case, — and to the marked fullness of the 
red lips, which seemed to have literally absorbed all 
the color of the face. The cheeks were of a waxen 
pearl in complexion, difficult of flush, and smooth 
and unblemished in texture as they could have been 
in her very earliest girlhood. To this there was 
needed a crown; and it was splendidly supplied in the 
wealth of rich and glossy hair, half way between gold 
and chestnut and combining the brilliancy of both, 
coiled into something approaching a massive coro- 
net, and surmounting the forehead, broad in compar- 
ison to its height, with brows much darker than the 
hair and even darker than seemed warranted by the 
eyes of tender brown that could so easily suggest 
black under quick impulses of feeling. This really 
regal stature and beauty, demanding its fit place on 


a throne instead of filling the rough rocking-chair of 


the Quaker’s dwelling, was robed very simply, and 
yet with the same unfitness for the place and her sur- 
roundings, as the personality itself displayed. For 
her gown was of some soft, warm material, dead- 
black as very crape, but somewhat redundant in 
flouncing and ornamentation of a corresponding 


at the throat, where a narrow erect ruff of delicate 
muslin rose above the robe, in whiteness almost 
glaring as contrasted with its dusk, but forming a 
suggestive image of the inner leaves from which 
might arise the stately stem of a beautiful flower, — 
while below it, and at the throat proper, a knot of 
scarlet riband, fastened with an antique head in 
cameo and gold setting, completed at once the relief 
and the splendid incongruity. 

Such, to the outward eye and that inner sense 
which it has so large a share in ruling, was Catha- 
rine Trafford, whose name has seldom crept into the 
printed records of the Revolution, and who has not 
even been spoken of in tradition with that frequency 
which the importance of her connection with the 
struggle at a momentous period would certainly have 
involved, had not considerations foreign to herself 
withheld alike the pen and the tongue. Such was 
she to the outward eye and the mere senses dictated 
to by it: what lay beyond, is far more difficult to un- 
derstand and yet more difficult to convey in words, 
except as actions imperfectly known and often ar- 
rived at by guesswork and comparison may convey 
some approach to the truth. One thing, and one 
thing only, seems certain: had this woman not lived, 
or had she been other than she was, interests involv- 
ing the fate of a nation might have been turned ina 
widely different direction; or we must believe so, if 
failing to recognize the truth that the Almighty Hand 
is able to carry out its ends through the means of 
another instrument, when the one fails or proves re- 
creant. 

Nor is it necessary, at this time, to say more of the 
antecedents of Catharine Trafford, than to indorse 
what in itself is so plainly evident —that she was no 
member or near connection of Ephraim Reed’s fam- 
ily, whatever relation she held as one of his house- 
hold; and that, resident in Philadelphia until within 
a very late period preceding, she had at that time 
left the city and taken up her residence at Cedar 
Grove, —to what end, or if to any end, may be better 
apparent in the future than the present. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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IN THE STUDIO. 
You walk my studio’s modest round, 
With slowly supercilious air ; 
While in each lifted eye-brow lurks 
The keenness of an ambushed sneer. 


You lift your glass, and scan the walls — 
Between the pictures — with a glance 

Which takes the curtained drapery in, 
But views the art-work all askance ! 


A sigh! ashrug! and then you turn 
Homeward, — your judgment fixed as fate — 
The labors of a life-time gauged, 
And measured in your shallow pate ! 
— Paul H. Hayne. 
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HABITS OF AUTHORS. 





literary work and forced himself into a rigid adher- 
ence to it, spending just so many hours daily at his 
desk, whether in the mood or not, and whether ac- 
complishing anything or not; plodding away at com- 
position in as matter-of-fact a manner as a laborer 
would shovel at an embankment, — he set an excel- 
lent example for all writers, but one which a major- 
ity of them would find it impossible to imitate. No 
greater diversity, no sharper contrast can be found 
than appear in the modes of composition, the require- 
ments as to surroundings, state of feeling, and neces- 
sary conditions for freedom in working of different 
authors, as shown by their own statements or those 
of their biographers and personal friends. 

Walter Scott felt no special need of reconsidering 
or revising what he had written; but having dashed 
off novel or poem —he sent off one after another in 
rapid succession such as had not been heard of be- 
fore his day. Where would the Waverley novels have 
been, and should we ever have had the long list if he 
had been subjected to the test which Alcott, in his 
“Concord Days,” lays down in his “ code of compo- 
sition ?’’— to wit: ‘‘ Burn every scrap that stands not 
the test of all moods of composition ; such lack lon- 
gevity. What is left gains immensely. Such is the 
law. Very little of what is thought admirable at the 
writing holds good over night. Sleep on your writ- 
ing; take a walk over it; review it of an afternoon; 
digest it after a meal; let it sleep in your drawer a 





color; and the only relief, rather a startling one, was 





WHEN Dickens laid out for himself a system of 


The impulsive habit belongs to some writers whom 
we should least suspect of it. If there has been one 
woman writer in America who was pre-eminent for 
a strong masculine understanding, critical insight, 
coolness and impartiality in her judgments, and the 
power to put her own personality aside, it was Mar- 
garet Fuller; yet, of her, when especially employed 
as critic on the New York 7rzbune, Mr. Greeley com- 
plained that she could only write “ when in the vein,” 
and although new books demanded her attention, 
and the utmost promptness was desirable, she waited 
day after day to feel in the right mood for writing, 
and her criticisms were consequently sometimes too 
late. She did, in fact, distrust herself in writing ; her 
pen was a “non-conductor,” she said; she was sub- 
ject to pain, and affected by the most subtile influ- 
ences; sometimes wrote in bed, and believed that 
she “could understand anything better when she was 
ill.” Her “Summer on the Lakes” seems to have 
been written under more tranquilizing circumstances, 
and after a more orderly way than was usual with 
her. “Every day,” she says, “I rose and attended to 
the many little calls which are always on me. * * 
Then, about eleven, I would sit down to write at my 
window, close to which is the apple-tree lately full of 
blossoms and now of yellow birds. Opposite me was 
Del Sarto’s ‘Madonna;’ behind me ‘Silenus holding 
in his arms the infant Pan.’ I felt very content with 
my pen, my daily bouquet and my yellow birds. 
About five I would go out and walk till dark.” 

Another woman, of the highest distinction in 
science, Mrs. Somerville, gives us, in that modest, 
straightforward way which makes her narrative so 
charming, an account of her habit of writing. Ab- 
struse as were her subjects, she did not find it neces- 
sary to seclude herself. She had a singular power 
of abstraction, which made her “independent of out- 
ward circumstances.” She rose early, she says, and 
made the needful arrangements for her family, then 
wrote, subject to interruptions of visitors, who had 
“come to spend a few hours” with her. ‘“ However, 
I learned by habit to leave a subject and resume it 
again at once, like putting a mark into a book I 
might have been reading.” In another place she 
says: “I had, and still have, determined persever- 
ance, but I soon found that it was in vain to occupy 
my mind beyond a certain time. I grew tired, and 
did more harm than good; so, if I met with a difficult 
point, * * I left it, took my work or some amusing 
book, and resumed it when my mind was fresh.”’ She 
took for this recreation poetry, and afterward novels. 

There is something exceedingly pleasing in this 
mental healthfulness, this systematic working of the 
faculties, this sound, refreshing kind of life. It re- 
minds us of the account which is given of Schiller’s 
manner of writing: in the common family room, where 
the wife and children could come and go at will, giv- 
ing him pleasure and contentment rather than annoy- 
ance by doing so; and as fast as he finished a scene, 
he would call them and read it aloud. It is delightful 
to think of him in this way, serene and cheerful, the 
life of the imagination inseparable from that common 
life, so that he could turn from writing a page of 
“ Wallenstein,” to jot down little items of accounts or 
notes of his progress, in his diary. It was a very 
humble mode of living, so far as the outward goes; 
for his house was the farthest from being grand, and 
was scantily furnished. The room in which he wrote 
had but few adornments. 

Very unlike indeed were his surroundings to those 
of the author of “Lothair.” It would seem in the 
case of the latter as if sumptuousness could no far- 
ther go—statues, paintings, velvet carpets, rich and 
rare furniture, stained windows, hangings of black- 
and-gold, and the luxurious appointments of a man 
of extravagant tastes. And if we are to accept the 
details of authorship in ‘“Contarini Fleming” as 
actual experiences, or even an exaggerated statement 
of them, we must arrive at the conclusion that Dis- 
raelis method is a forced and unhealthy one. “I 
shut myself up from all human beings. * * I wrote 
the first sentence while in chapel, and under the in- 
fluence of music. It sounded like the organ that 
inspired it.” The instant it was finished “my mind 
seemed exhausted, my power vanished. The excite- 
ment had ceased.” And every day, the young auto- 
biographer, who is telling personal history in his 
romance, says he “ warmed up his fancy” by reading 
over what he had already written, before he could go 
on. Undoubtedly Disraeli, in this production of his 


earlier years, embodied some of his own life, and in- 
dicated the overwrought mental and physical condi- 





twelvemonth.” 





tions under which he wrote. 


— Amanda B. Harris. 
































THE ALDINE. 











IN THE NORTH WOODS. 


HE who has heard for the first time the cry of the 
loon pn some lonely lake of the great northern wil- 
derness of New York or of Maine, receives at once 
an impression of the forest, more intense and thrilling 
than any previous sight merely of mountain, tree or 
woodland could produce. So purely in harmony with 
the wild nature about him are the utterances of this 
weird creature, that may 
considered the typical bird of the 
North Woods. His demon-like 
laugh, his long-drawn, mournful 
“ul-ulu’’ when the clouds gather 
about the crest of Tahawus and 
the hush of the expected rain 
broods over the wooded shores 
of lake and river,—his stately 
ride upon the waves when the 
winds come sweeping down from 
the gorges of the mountains, and 
churn the surface of the waters 
into angry foam,—his quick dive 
and marvelous reappearance, dis- 
tant, at points least expected, 
when the futile bullet has sped 
again and again for his destruc- 
tion, —in short, under whatever 
condition we regard this grand 
diver, this stately Colymbus glacta?, 
as the ornithologists term him, he 
must be conceded to assert and 
hold in his own wicked way the 
sovereignty of all inland waters. 

Many persons will remember 
with what utter disgust and just 
anger and contempt every staunch 
woodsman and true sportsman 
read the narrative of a certain 
pretentious frequenter of and 
writer concerning the Adirondack 
country, wherein, at great length, 
he sets forth his exploits to com- 
pass, by the aid of boat, rifle, and 
his always ‘trusty guide,” the 
death of a loon. A chapter of 
some twelve pages is devoted to this delectable re- 
cital ; and the same chapter is moreover adorned and 
illustrated by a very remarkable drawing wherein a 
truly impossible boat contains two figures deadly in- 
tent upon the act of slaughter. Here, for example, is 
pleasant reading for a man who loves the woods: 
“* Ready with your other barrel, there. The loon is 
tiring. I hear her blow when she comes up. She 
can’t stay under long. I1] run you down upon her 
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CHAPTER HOUSE. 


soon. Here she is under your very muzzles!. I 
turned, and sure enough there sat the loon within six 
feet of the boat, in the very act of shaking the water 
from her eyes. The rifle lay across my knee, the 
barrels in direct line with the bird. Without lifting 
it, or moving an inch, I pulled, and water, smoke and 
feathers flew into the air together. * * * I was 
just fitting a cap to a freshly charged barrel when the 
loon broke the water again at short range, her back 


tuft flew up, cut by the passing ball, and John pro- 


,” 


nounced her ‘ nearly picked. What serene joy and 
long-enduring satisfaction it might cause one to see 
this precious pair not “nearly picked,” but plenti- 
fully feathered with a good coat of tar for a founda- 
tion to keep their plumage from falling off! Noth- 


ing but a wanton desire to kill can prompt the shoot- 
ing of this bird, which is entirely worthless for the 
purposes of the table; and furthermore, for every 





of the devil by St. Dunstan, at that place. 








Hills, nineteen miles southwest from the well-known 
watering-place, Bath, and at nearly the same distance 
from the fine shore of the Channel, at Bristol. It, is 
also only a few miles from Glastonbury, where stood 
the abbey of that name, around which many of the 
legends of King Arthur and Queen Guinevere are 
woven, and where the white thorn was always said 
to blossom at Christmas, after the putting to flight 
The 
cathedral is very large, having not 
more than three superiors in that 








WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


loon that is killed there is gone forever one of the 
pulsations out of the heart of the Forest. 

But all the pines are fast melting away into build- 
ing-stuff; and we shall soon have to content ourselves 
with the tame shrubbery of the dull domestic land- 
scape. As the loon among the birds and beasts of 
the wilderness, so the white cedar among trees. 
Through the Highlands of the Middle Hudson, a 
graceful, cone-shaped lift of greenery, and in city 
parks and pleasure grounds of the suburbs making 
a long-stretching and durable hedge, this tree, beside 
the current of the Racquette deep amber, and brown 
to almost asphalt darkness in its eddied pools, leans 
over, mirrors, and asserts itself a grotesque giant to 
the stream, with a measurement as to the butt which | 
four men can not in some cases readily span. By the 
swampy margins of the Boreas Ponds, moose-tracked 
from time to time; and studded all over, in the mel- 
low autumn, on the shaky bogs, with the running 
cranberry, most delicious of fruit to the venison and 
salt pork eating men of the camp—nothing to a 
woodsman can exceed the value of this tree. Its 
wood can be used in a thousand ways; it splits so 
readily and with such truth of cleavage, that from cut- 
ting out a paddle to building a shanty, or making a 
raft for temporary and immediate use, there is none 
better in the forest. — (The late) Fohn A. Hows. 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL. 





THOUGH very many have already been the illus- 
trations of the great religious houses of England, 
given in 7HZ ALDINE, we have done nothing more 
than made a commencement, as yet, in revealing 
the infinite richness in that detail, which the British 
Islands possess; and the opportunities for compar- 
ison of those magnificent structures, afforded in this 
series, would alone well repay the outlay for a pub- 
lication of which these glories in architectural art 
form only a small constituent. The specimen pre- 
sented in our present number is notably fine in 
many regards, and may claim an interest excelled by 
that of few others. Wells Cathedral stands in an 


admirable water-side location (something like that 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, at Stratford-on- 
Avon), in the handsome town of the same name, in 





nearly bare of feathers; and, as she dived, another 


regard, in the kingdom; and its 
appearance, from any point of 
view, is at once commanding and 
satisfactory. A Saxon church is 
said to have existed on the spot, 
from 704; and most of the pres- 
ent structure dates from the time 
of Henry III. The central tower, 
undoubtedly very old, rises to the 
height of 178 feet, and is singularly 
impressive; and the west front 
retains much of its rich sculpture 
and statuary, the latter including 
no less than one hundred and 
fifty-three figures of life size and 
nearly five hundred smaller. The 
interior decorations are lavishly 
rich and at the same time impres- 
sive from their solidity, the pierced 
and florid gothic (of which some 
good specimens are shown in the 
two smaller engravings) being 
among the best of their style in 
the kingdom. The interior has 
also a relic of the extreme past, in 
the tomb of Ina, King of Wessex, 
and a Lady Chapel much admired. 
Our two minor views convey an 
excellent idea of the splendor of 
the chapter house and the choir, 
the latter with carved ceiling vie- 
ing with those of Westminster and 
Oxford. The Episcopal palace, 
near, is considered one of the 
most impressive of its class, alike 
from architecture and surroundings, among them 
being numbered a fine old moat, a drawbridge of the 
medizeval period, and many specially fine old elms 
which flourish in great luxuriance in the soft climate 
and damp soil of the southwest. Wells has also 
another celebrated ecclesiastical structure, in the 
parish church of St. Cuthbert. The diocese, which 
is that of “ Bath and Wells” (two names belong- 
ing together in sound!) was formed in 905, dur- 








VIEW UNDER CENTRAL 


TOWER. 


ing the reign of Edward the Elder; and among the 
distinguished churchmen who have filled the see, 
may be mentioned Archbishop Laud and Cardinal 
Wolsey. Humorous tradition has it that the two 
single bishoprics, of Bath and of Wells, were joined 
to form this one, from the broad speech of a Scotch 
aspirant, who, when asked by the king which he would 
prefer, answered “ Baith” (Bath); the king under- 
standing him to say “ baith”’ as meaning “ both,” and 





the county of Somerset, south of the rugged Mendip 


uniting the two accordingly for his benefit. 
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MUSIC. | 


ECCLESIASTICAL OPERA. 


Not long since, we attended service in a church not a thousand 
miles from the city of Washington. The social, literary, and art- 
istic characteristics of the place visited will compare favorably with | 
those of any city in the Union. We found ourselves in the midst | 
of an intelligent, well-dressed, and apparently highly cultured | 
audience. The clergyman was evidently of more than ordinary 
ability : a scholar, a man of practical wisdom, and with a full share 
of knowledge as to the requirements of his position. There were 
various silent but expressive indications that he had his church 
work systematically organized and well in hand. So much of the 
service as was read, carried with it the impression of devotion. The 
sermon was excellent. In all respects save one, he seemed to have 
fully performed his duty. The exception touches the resolution | 
adopted last fall by the Episcopal Convention, held in the city of | 
New York, which reads as follows: 


‘* Resolved, The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies concurring, | 
that the following canon be adopted: It shall be the duty of every | 
minister of this church, with such assistance as he can obtain from 
persons skilled in music,.to give order concerning tunes to be sung 
at any time in his church; and especially it shall be his duty to | 
suppress all light and unseemly music and all indecency and irrev- 
erence in the performance, by which vain and ungodly persons 
profane the service of the sanctuary.” 


So much of the Episcopal service is musical, the selection of ap- | 
propriate compositions is of prime importance, and the right and | 
duty of the rector to control the music of the church should not be | 
disputed. If he is not a musician, yet he understands what is | 


induce a worshipful spirit. ‘The chants are invocations as well as 
thanksgivings. Hundreds of hymns are sweet prayers as well 
as confessions. Even the chants may be of such simple char- 
acter that the congregation may unite in them. In the present 
state of musical culture, it may not be practicable to join in chant- 
ing all the chants; but some, at least, should be of such a grade of 
facility that those who desire may unite. At all events, the music 
should be of that style which will not send the mind wandering into 
the land of operatic fancy, and away from thoughts of Him which 
the words are intended to inspire. No good reason exists, how- 
ever, for depriving the people of the right to sing the hymn tunes; 
but until clergymen themselves take the matter energetically in 
hand, little can be accomplished. 





We have never known a church 
in which the minister is indifferent on this subject, where the music 
was appropriate or the people took a proper part in the singing. 

It is a shame that so many of our churches are little bettér than 
ecclesiastical opera houses, where are presented, in semi-religious 
guise, all the popular airs from the operas which are constantly 
represented throughout the country. To this and similar criticisms 
there is a flippant reply that the devil should not have all the good 
tunes, as if good tunes are to be found only in the frivolous meas- 
ures of the modern opera. We doubt very much if the introduction 
of these tunes is provocative of a worshipful spirit. ‘‘ Batti, batti,"’ 
has been incorporated into our modern hymn and tune books, and | 

| 
| 


we question if this association of ‘‘ Don Giovanni" with sacred 
words is likely to fix the thoughts of the singer on things devo- 
tional. ‘* Traviata,’’ another opera with a not dubious moral ten- 
dency, is also made to do duty in the choir; while selections from 
‘*Martha,"’ Meyerbeer's ‘‘ Prophete,"’ ‘‘ Robert le Diable” (the 
devil transferred from the stage to the church), ‘‘La Dame | 





good committee is so rare as to be almost a natural curiosity. 


of music. 


and gathered hundreds of thousands into the fold upon whom mere 
preaching would have made no impression. 

We have before given some suggestions as to the best way to 
secure good church music; and as this is the season for changes, a 
few words now will be timely. And first, a good music committee, 
of which the pastor should be chairman ex officio, is very desirable. 
This may seem to be easy to get, but experience proves that a 
It is 
the custom, after filling all the prominent offices, to elect a com- 
mittee from the residue — a compliment, ordinarily, to some of the 
disappointed candidates for other positions, who have this sop 
thrown to them to keep them quiet. Asa rule, they know nothing 
rheir knowledge of crotchets is confined exclusively to 
those they discover in the heads of other people; a darisa place 
where unconverted men go to get drinks; a sfafis a pilgrim's 
walking-stick ; #ofes are obligations which may be discounted and 
are perpetually falling due ; sca/es are an apparatus for weighing ; 
a measure is a yard stick; triplets are a lusus nature ; major is an 
officer ; minor is a digger; sharps are confidence men; and fats 
are their victims; and a ves? is the relief which follows the second 
hymn when they settle themselves for a comfortable nap during 
the sermon. Of such stuff is the average committee made; and, in 
consequence, there are no meetings, and their services are value- 
less. But good committees, over which the pastors preside in fact 
and not in theory, can make the music of the church in all respects 
admirable. They can supervise the selection of appropriate hymn 
and tune books, with which every congregation should be supplied. 
They can secure the right kind of an organist, who is at least im- 
bued with a religious spirit or a proper reverence for religion and 


the proprieties of the place. Not one of the class which sits behind 


churchly and dignified ; and if he exercised the power vested in him, | Blanche,” ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,"" and many others, are in frequent| the organ during the sermon, eats pea-nuts and reads Dumas’ 


numerous congregations would be spared just such inflictions as | use. 


the one of which we speak. We do not single 
this out as exceptional; on the contrary, it is 
an average sample of the kind of musical per- 
formances which are heard every Sunday in 
hundreds of churches of all Protestant denom- 
inations in the land. We do not propose to 
treat of the music in Roman Catholic churches 
at this time. The entire service is essentially 
different from all others, and its ritualistic ob- 
servances call for a more florid musical exhib- 
ition than in other ecclesiastical associations. 
In this instance, the organist is of high re- 
pute. He is a German, educated abroad ; is 
regarded as a performer of unusual skill and 
a composer of some merit. A German mu- 
sician without a fair acquaintance with Bach, 
Handel and Haydn should be regarded as an 
anomaly. Not to be a disciple of these great 
masters of the church school of music is hardly 
credible of a native of the land of Beethoven 
and Mozart. So we waited with expectant 
ear the opening voluntary. It came at last, 
a thin stream of melody from the remote 
distance (sfop diapason with closed swell); it 
meandered gracefully and unmeaningly along 
until it came in contact with the viol de gamba, 
which caught up a fragment of the swan’s song 
in ‘‘ Lohengrin."" Rambling aimlessly along, 
it picked up the hautboy, and then begar a 
series of reedy pyrotechnics in which detached 
morsels of ‘‘ Martha,” ‘‘ Ernani,"’ and ‘‘ Tro- 
vatore "’ struggled for recognition in the midst 
of the organist’s own undeveloped ideas. 
Gradually the stream broadened by the ad- 
dition of the clarionet, and now came an ex- 
citing contest between the svulo and the ac- 
companiment—a ground-swell of commoticn, 
in which the winds and the waves rose and 
fell until the thundering peal of the full organ 
overmastered every individual sound and swal- 
lowed up ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Martha,"’ ‘‘ Er- 
nani," and ‘‘ Trovatore"’ in its own ear-tor- 
turing racket. The peace of the congrega- 
tion having been fully disturbed, the organist rested from his ar- 
duous labors, and all was still. Then followed the usual introduc- 
tory reading and prayers, and we stood up for the ‘‘ Venite.’” The 
choir consisted of a quartet of men, the worst of all choirs for 
church service if it is desired that the congregation shall take part 
in the singing, that is, provided the choir sings music properly ar- 
ranged for men’s voices. In this case, however, the music was 
mongrel. Some of it seemed to be for men's voices and much of 
it unquestionably was not. In the mixed voice music, the alto was 
sung by the first bass, whose low growls in reading the part were 
sometimes heard below the second bass. Aside from this, the com- 
positions (to sum up the singing) were one and all of the most 
florid character. The ‘‘Te Deum” was as unchurchly as any 
aria in the ‘‘ Magic Flute."” Even the hymn tunes were sweetly 
sentimental and without either dignity or devotion. The music 
was in no instance congregatioral, and, in consequence, the con- 
gregation was dumb. There was no attempt to sing, and we feared 
that the soul for music which we knew once existed in that church 
had passed away. But we were happily mistaken, for when com- 
munion service followed and old customs asserted their sway over 
the new innovations, the entire audience joined with fervor in old 
ue Hamburg,” and their voices rang out with one accord in the 
simple yet grand ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis,"” in G major, whose un- 
known author has left a monument which will last so long as good 
church music is appreciated and encouraged. They sang as birds 
do when released from bondage. The freedom from restraint was 
manifested so clearly that we wonder the organist and choir did not 
take the hint and hand in their resignations, or resolve thenceforth 
and forever to abandon the style of music with which they had 
afflicted that unoffending congregation. 
Church music, in this country, is in anything but a satisfactory 
condition. Here and there may be found societies which have 
taken the matter in their own hands and resolved that they will be 
free from the dictation of the organ loft and the choir gallery. 
There are some ministers, too, who realize the power in music to 


In a church in New York in which the music was made for a | 
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THE STAG-HOUNDS, 


time the absorbing and drawing feature, ‘‘ Robin Adair,"’ with 
sacred words, sweetly sentimental, was the ‘‘crack song’ of the 
leading soprano. We believe the clergyman finally struck for his 
rights, and this ecclesiastical opera company was suddenly dis- 
banded, to the delight of all good people. 

We must not be understood as advocating a style so severely 
simple as to be distasteful. As a people, we are all lovers of mel- 
ody. The great majority, indeed, would not be content with the 
English style, which to us is cold and formal; yet we have no more 
popular tunes than those taken from the English service. The Ger- 
man choral is sometimes reviled, but the grandest tunes with which 
our hymns are associated are those chorals or modifications of 
them. The works of Bach abound with tunes from which might 
be drawn an abundant supply for the church for years to come. 
Were our modern composers to study him more and the Italian 
opera less, the country would not be plethoric with sentimental 
bosh as it is. 

In these days of reforms, it is high time that a thorough reform in 
church music should be begun. The Episcopal Convention struck 
the right key in the resolution we have quoted. But what is to be 
the test as to what is ‘‘ light and unseemly music?” If the clergy- 
man is himself unskilled in music ; if he is unacquainted with the 
origin of the works from which selections may be sung in his 
church; if, indeed, his uncultured ear finds enjoyment in the 
florid twaddle which organists and choir palm off as appropriate 
music, what hope is there of the improvement toward which this 
movement is directed? Is it not apparent that more and universal 
attention should be given to the study of music at all theological 
seminaries? The influence of music in the church is as much 
underestimated as is the power of a thorough knowledge of theo- 
logy exaggerated. A man may preach sound doctrine with a 
frigidity that will congeal the hearts of his hearers; but if he have 
warm congregational singing, it will thaw the ice and bring the 


people into closer relations with spiritual things. The “singing, 





shouting '’ Methodists swept the country with a whirlwind of song, 
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novels. The cordial co-operation of the pastor is of course indis- 
pensable. If he is lukewarm, the singing will 
be flat and insipid. If he regards the music 
as merely a convenient interlude between the 
readings, prayers and sermon, for which the 
service is really held, the congregation will 
whine the hymns and nod responsively, though 
perhaps not intelligently, to the utterances 
from the sacred desk. Congregational sing- 
ing does not come by grace, but by industry. 
If a church is alive to the desire to make the 
singing gencral and excellent, some time must 
be devoted to practice. Social church meet- 
ings for this purpose are productive of as much 
good as the prayer meetings; and when, by 
practice, the singing becomes general, the ef- 
fect on all the church meetings will be most 
marked and delightful. A good choir-master 
is also most desirable: one who will identify 
himself with the church work and not 
merely a Sunday choir leader. He must be 
in harmony with the pastor, and together they 
should unite in abolishing all frivolous and 
inappropriate music. 


be 


Indeed, all these things 
seem so easy of accomplishment in the great 
majority of churches, we wonder at the delay 
in this much needed reform. Perhaps, after 
all, we shall have to wait until the singing 
fervor which has taken possession of the Sun- 
day school shall have been carried into the 
church. The coming generation of church 
members will surely do their own singing; 
then we shall have such a universal pzean of 
\ joy as shall make the rafters ring and create 
Hee a revolution in the worship of song. 


—_—_— — oe 
LORD RONALD'S STAG-HOUNDS. 





Ho! brave old Dash, white-breasted Bran |! — 
Two stag-hounds of the purest blood 

That e’er came down, as friends to man, 
From those far years before the flood ! 


Lord Ronald has a princely seat, 

And many a broad square-mile of land; 
And yet he holds your presence fleet 

The richest guerdon at command. 


Your chain is light, brave Bran and Dash; 
And though it clinks, it dares not chafe. 
Of silver fine its rings would flash, 
Were that as iron strong and safe ; 


For nothing does Lord Ronald grudge 
To pets whose feet are two or four ; 

And leagues his own proud feet would trudge 
Ere yours should be outworn and sore. 


And well my lord may hold you dear, 
Remembering how your sturdy sire 

One night, without a thought of fear, 
Bore out his heir from whelming fire : — 


How well yourselves have kept at bay 
The wild boar in his angriest rage, 
When, had you turned and fled away, 
In blood had closed his life-time’s page. 


Brave dogs ! — true friends ! — old Dash and Bran! 
God give me those of human mould, 

Who to their pledge of man to man 
With your firm faith will grip and hold! 


God give me those who at my side 
Will keep the course with steady pace, 
As you, with but the stag-hounds’ pride, 
Pursue and win the toughest race ! 





— Fohn Hay Furness. 
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LITERATURE. 





THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS, issued in very attractive style by 
Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., as the fifth of their ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac 
Series,’’ under the tasteful editorship of Mr. R. H. Stoddard, — pro- 
voke a few remarks with reference to the general subject of royal 
and noble scandals, as well as a cursory examination of the work 
in question, and the influence it is likely to exert upon the public 
mind. (The work, so far as America is concerned, may be consid- 
ered as given in the ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac Series; '’ as no one in his senses, 
it is to be presumed, would pay four dollars for the whole bulky and 
clumsy work, with all the dead localisms retained in it, as re-issued 
in this country by a rival house — when a copy containing all of it 
worth reading may be obtained in this shape for one dollar and 
fifty cents.) 

Unquestionably, whatever other names the age may have appro- 
priated to itself, as the Age of Iron, the Age of Gold, the Age of 
Improvement, etc., one title will eventually be bestowed upon it, 
more comprehensive if less flattering — that of he Age of Scandal. 
Whether it is because of the increased facilities for acquiring in- 
formation, through rapid travel, cheapened postage, the telegraph, 
etc., or whether from the yet more notably increased facilities for 
spreading that information before the world in the shape of printed 
matter —certain it is that nearly all the secrets of life are being 
assiduously fished out and as assiduously circulated. Now it un- 
fortunately happens that the details in any life, most likely to be 
attractive in acquiring and yet more attractive in dissemination, are 
not those reflecting the highest credit upon the subject of the 
inquiry —ten noses being sharpened for the work of looking into 
any matter of doubtful morality, alleged dishonesty, or worse, for 
one left in its natural blunt condition for the snuffing up of the 
savory odors of bravery, honesty, chastity or benevolence: and ten 
readers opening with avidity book or newspaper, with the under- 
standing that therein is to be found some appetizing exposé of 
human weaknesses, where one performs the same office with cor- 
responding haste, expecting to find the records of a life better and 
more useful than the common. So marked is this fact, that there 
are those who hang a certain belief in the Darwinian theory upon 
it—it being evident to them that average humanity, however 
originally descended, must at least have passed through a certain 
stage of either the jackal or the buzzard, in order to acquire the 
now existing general taste for moral carrion as opposed to purer 
and less odorous morsels. 

Naturally, vice in high places is more toothsome to this taste, 
than that in any lower condition. Naturally, kings and princes, 
from their station above the average in power and luxury, are to be 
pecked at most freely, — while the kings and princes of morals or 
intellect, failing the others, have the second chance of receiving 
those fierce attentions. Passing over the tendency to the latter (in 
which America has lately been setting some vigorous examples of 
which she will be heartily ashamed if she ever reaches the day of 
calm reflection), we have to do, in the present instance, with the 
propensity to pick holes in the garments of the royal or the noble 
by birth or position — nay, to strip what there may be of flesh from 
the bones, at any convenient opportunity, and leave only the most 
frightful of skeletons swaying in the sharp wind of popular execra- 
tion. 

England commenced this operation, vigorously and avowedly, 
some while ago, under the double incitement of the French Revolu- 
tion and the not very reputable reigns of the Georges, with that of 
George the Fourth supplying a culmination. The original opera- 
tors had not much more of character than their type, John Wilkes ; 
but the temptation eventually drew in men like Thackeray, who 
went as mad in his Georgophobia as ever dog found himself in 
parched midsummer, and whose lectures on ‘‘ The Four Georges”’ 
have done more to create the impression that he had something 
snarling and unamiable at bottom, than all the other works issuing 
from his wonderful pen and trenchant tongue. Latterly, the gen- 
eral disgust of a nation at the quasi-mad actions of the lugubrious 
Queen, being held under a certain restraint because she was a 
woman and had led a life of virtue, the Prince of Wales has been 
found the most convenient and acceptable of targets, what he had 
done of impropriety (no doubt quite enough) being multiplied by 
ten, fifty or one hundred, and the result given to the world as only 
a part of what might be told, the suppressed portions being too 
terrible. Of this, however, after a few awkward disproofs, English- 
men have become to some extent ashamed; and it has been con- 
sidered politic to fall back upon that necessary accumulation of 
indecency and impropriety, the past, for that material without 
which the course of the world could not well go on for a twelve- 
month. (We do not ignore, in thus saying, the fact that no less 
than three holiday pasquinades, of very malicious character, under 
the titles of ‘‘The Coming K——," ‘‘ The Siliad,” and ‘Jon 
Duan,” have issued from the London press, at three successive 
Christmases, devoted to belittling everything in government, from 
the Crown to the constable. As satires they have fallen flat, 
except the first, which was judged indecent enough for suppression ; 
and as poetical compositions they have been, except the last, which 
really has some flashes of good writing, so far beneath even medi- 
ocrity as to excite more of pity than any other feeling.) 

The Greville Memoirs—a journal of the reigns of King George 
IV. and King William IV., by Charles C. F. Greville, Clerk of the 
Council to those sovereigns, is the latest extended proof of that 
taste and that tendency of which we have before spoken at length. 
The English editor was Mr. Henry Reeve, who states that he 
received the material, with request to edit and publish, shortly 
before the death of Mr. Greville. Certain conditions appear to 
have been made, that sufficient time should elapse, before the pub- 
lication, to allow those to die quietly off, who might be worst 
damaged, if living, by the records meeting the light; and it is 
understood that the supplementary portions, covering the reign of 
the present sovereign, are still to be withheld until that mourning 
lady shall join the Prince Consort at Frogmore. Then, the weak- 
nesses of the present reign will be duly elaborated and put before 
the public, by, or through the means of, some other man who could 
only acquire the knowledge of them through holding a confidential 
position, capable of sealing any conscientious lips forever and of 
palsying the hand attempting to do the work of betrayal. 

As a work of a very bad class, the Greville Memoirs are almost 


actual hot-bed of pruriency and indecency is to be opened under 
their expectant noses, will not only waste their money but their 
diligence. In the main (at least as given) the journal is well- 
written and rather gentlemanly, as became a man who began with 
good blood in his veins, even though for a long period following 
certain courses not likely to bring him either increased delicacy or 
augmented reputation. Early befriended (after their sort) by the 
Duke of York and other royal and noble personages, he became 
master of the stable to his Royal Highness, acquiring, from that 
connection, a taste, and it may even be said a thirst, for the turf, 
leading him in later years seriously to regret wasted opportunities 
and to bemoan discreditable habits and associations. Perhaps the 
most notable passages in the book are to be found in the two 
instances in which he breaks out against himself and those who 
have mistakenly sought to befriend him, drawing injurious com- 
parisons between himself and others of his age and day who had 
followed other and more honorable gods than those of play; and 
perhaps those very passages convey the most terrible warning on 
record, against the indulgence in gaming in any way or under any 
excuse — as they show that however alive the writer may be to the 
shame of his actual position compared with what he might have 
been, there is neither hope nor intention of abandoning the false 
course and seeking after the true; the two mournful cries: ‘It 
might have been!"’ and ‘‘ Too late!’ coming up as the long bur- 
then of a life grown hopeless. 

It needs scarcely be said that the life of such a man could not be 
otherwise than full of interest of a certain sort — that his surround- 
ings must have been those calculated to make him politically wise 
even if socially the opposite — that there must have passed before 
his eyes many of those figures now nearly all gone into history, 
but at the time swaying commanding influence in the world. And 
so it was, of a truth. He saw, with whatever amount of profit or 
the reverse, what had before been seen by Anacharsis : 


‘*— Prophets, priest and kings, 
As if they were but common things;" 


and the value of the work, all the vices and puerilities of the two 
sovereigns left out of the question or relegated to the subordinate 
position where they belong, lies in the fact that his relations neces- 
sarily show us many of the statesmen (and some of the states- 
women) of England and the Continent, in the most declared and 
instructive undress, without always rendering them either indecent 
or contemptible. 

Running hastily through the book, without any attempt at group- 
ing subjects, many matters of interest will be found touched upon, 
and many reflections induced, not otherwise attainable with corres- 
ponding clearness. Among the topics treated in the early pages, 
two will be noted by the attentive reader, throwing not a little light 
of strange character upon recent events in the kingdom. No 
longer ago than in 1873, the Shah of Persia made a visit to Eng- 
land, as to many other countries of Europe; and a considerable 
amount of surprise was occasionally excited, at the insufferable 
arrogance of that Oriental despot, who was not only unpleasantly 
dirty in person and habits, but who made no secret of considering 
all whom he met as little more than the dust under his feet. So far 
back as 1819, we are here informed, the Persian Ambassador came 
to England with strict orders from his master to enforce his claim 
of being first of all the diplomatic corps, and narrowly escaped 
being sent out of the kingdom for his assumptions in that regard. 
‘Like master, like man!” in this instance, at least; though, in 
point of fact, the despotic master makes the man, who can be little 
else than wax or putty in the imperial hands. 

The second of these points is yet more instructive, in the light of 
a still later event in the United Kingdom. Her Majesty has lately 
suffered no limited amount of quiet reprobation, for treating the 
Empress of Russia with coldness and quasi-indignity, on the occa- 
sion of that imperial lady coming to England to be present at the 
accouchment of her daughter, the wife of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
In very bad taste, this behavior of the English Queen, to say the 
least; but how much worse does it become under the reminder of 
these pages, where she is shown as the god-daughter of the Rus- 
sian Emperor Alexander, and as having received her name 
of ‘‘ Alexandrina” from her imperial sponsor! An odd pendant 
to this is found in the fact that the Duke of Kent, her father, as 
Alexandrina was to be the first name, refused to allow her to bear 
the intended one of ‘‘ Georgiana,”’ at all, because the sacred name 
of ‘‘ George,” in any shape, could not be allowed to stand second 
to any other ! 

Another peep into the past, of no minor importance, comes very 
soon in the succession, This is found in a revelation made by the 
Duke of Wellington, then only five years from Waterloo and the 
occupation of Paris by the Allies; and in the light of it we have 
less ground for wonder at the rapacity of the Prussians in the late 
occupation of France —the disease being shown as chronic. Ac- 
cording to the Duke, he had the greatest difficulty, at that time, to 
prevent Bliicher blowing up the Bridge of Jena, or blowing down 
the Vendéme Column, —and yet more to prevent his levying a 
fine of one hundred millions of francs on the people of Paris — the 
Prussian warrior offering, as an inducement to be allowed to do 
so, to let Wellington also levy what he fancied! Possibly the fail- 
ure to carry out this intention has been kept on record at Berlin, 
and the desired amount added to the recent amercement / 

Brougham comes very early into view, and receives much atten- 
tion from the Clerk of the Council, necessarily thrown into fre- 
quent official communication with him. The great law lord — 
then Henry Brougham, and with no prospect of the Chancellorship 
—puzzles Mr. Greville exceedingly, in 1828, as indeed he con- 
tinues to do, throughout, his idea of him embodying a sort of 
admiring horror, as of one who can be neither quite understood 
nor at all managed. He says of him, at that early date, that he is 
‘*certainly one of the most remarkable men I ever met," and that 
‘‘IT never saw any man whose conversation impressed me with 
such an idea of his superiority over all others.” Only two years 
later, a few months before the elevation, he had changed his 
opinion materially as to Brougham’'s availability, though not as to 
his talents; for, speaking of his election at York, he pronounces 
that ‘‘his whole spirit there was as bad as possible — paltry and 
commonplace,” and predicts that ‘‘ that man, with all his talents, 
never can or will do, in any situation: he is base, cowardly and 





respectable; and those who buy them under the belief that an 


often flows from the perversion of moral sentiment.’’ Still later, 
in 1831, we have another glimpse of him, wearing the robes of the 
Chancellor with such looseness that Mr. Greville pronounces him 
to have ‘‘more of the mountebank than of greatness”’ in all his 
vainglorious belittlings of the office, and his boasts that ‘his 
life is too idle and he really does not know what to do with his 
time.” There are plenty of other glimpses of that extraordinary 
man, but those already cited may be taken as sufficient examples 
and as conveying (in the light of later years) reasonable fairness 
and very good judgment. 

We have peeps at many other men of note, any allusion to one 
tithe of whom would necessarily overstep the bounds of this article ; 
and only a few of them can be caught in even a hasty word. 
Nothing could be more characteristic than the anecdote of Frank- 
lin, related by Sir James Mackintosh —that when he signed the 
Treaty at Paris, he retired for a moment, and changed his coat, to 
put on that which he had worn when insulted by Lord Lough- 
borough at the English council-board! We shall scarcely agree 
with the dictum of even the relative of Lord Warwick, that Wash- 
ington Irving, whom he met at dinner, was “‘ lively and unassum- 
ing, very good-humored, but rather vulgar"’—an opinion again 
afterward expressed. Of all points, those who knew Irving best 
were least likely to discover the ‘‘ vulgarity '’ of his conformation ; 
and Mr. Greville, who was troubled with the gout, must have 
worn green spectacles at the time as a remedy for that disease. 
More honor is done to Moore, in recalling his truth and bravery, 
when a boy, during the Rebellion, at Trinity College, Dublin, 
refusing to take the oath with reference to the United Irishmen, 
which might oblige him to criminate some of the others who had 
trusted him. Ireland, noble in so many regards, has not always 
exhibited fealty in this special direction; and all praise to the 
man, who as boy could remember that first duty of true manhood! 
And not less glory comes to the poet who wrote so glowingly, and 
even so loosely, of the passions, as to create the impression that 
he must be loose in his personal life, — when we are assured that 
Moore, who thus wrote, was free from any taint of immorality in 
his conduct, while Rogers, purest of poets, was among the most 
lascivious of men. The character of Lord Byron is so searching 
and trenchant, and in the main so true, that the temptation to 
copy it entire is only balanced by the impossibility. He pro- 
nounces him ‘‘liberal, generous and good-natured, * * a 
warm-hearted and sincere friend,’ but ‘‘thoroughly miserable 
with such splendid talents * * wretched on account of his lame 
foot * * tormenting himself to death, nobody can tell why or 
wherefore.”” ‘‘ There never,"’ he says, ‘‘was so ill-regulated a 
mind * * he had not even the talent of making his pleasures 
subservient to his happiness —not any notion of enjoyment, all 
with him was riot, and debauchery, and rage, and despair.” 
‘*He was the veriest slave to the opinion of those whom he 
despised * * and when he deals around his fierce vituperation 
or bitter sarcasm, he is only clanking the chains which, with all his 
pride, and defiance, and contempt, he is unable to throw off.” 

It is interesting to know that in 1830, when the exiled Charles 
X. of France was just accepting an asylum on English soil, he 
spoke of the necessity of his grandson, who was one day to be 
Henry V., ‘‘ waiting the progress of events."" Waiting well is said 
to be next to working well, in winning success: five-and-forty 
years have gone by, since then, and in 1875 that grandson, the 
Compte de Chambord, is still ‘‘ waiting,” with what wisdom and 
what prospect, his late torrent of words over the white flag may 
best evidence! And, while upon French affairs, very amusing is 
the opinion given of Guizot, then first met, in the same 1830, that 
he was ‘‘ unused to and unfit for public business "’ — no omen then 
declaring itself of the man who for the next twenty years was to do 
more of it, and more thoroughly, than any other person in that 
kingdom! Mr. Greville’s mistake, in first meeting Macaulay, and 
his shame in finding that he had been fancying the first talker of 
his age a dunce, are less marvel than they might be, remembering 
the equally unflattering picture of the Paymaster General of the 
Forces, at nearly the same period, ‘by John Wilson, in the 
‘‘Noctes Ambrosianz."" Taking the two descriptions together, it 
becomes evident that the author of the ‘‘ History of England” 
and the ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,” must indeed have had an un- 
prepossessing face and a manner not more pleasing: that he was, 
indeed, even at his best estate, one of the ‘singed cats” of 
eminence. 

But space concludes, and these tempting glimpses must be 
abandoned. We can not even follow the writer in a very interest- 
ing run into France, Switzerland and Italy, involving some 
glances at the fall of Charles X.; though a moment's pause must 
be made to say that in that journey, at the King’s palace at 
Genoa, he saw what was undoubtedly the first of the ‘‘ elevators,” 
built for the convenience of his Majesty, and worked upon pre- 
cisely the plan of the present convenience, though by hand-power 
instead of steam or water. 

It will be noted that in this cursory glance at a remarkable 
book, we have dealt with none of the royal scandals running 
through it, from the Trial of Queen Caroline to the insult to the 
Duchess of Kent by King William IV. (the latter of which revela- 
tions may probably explain the objection of the Queen to the 
publication). Our impression of these scandals, nothing if not 
ambiguous, and ineffective if not indecent, has been already ex- 
pressed in the opening of this article; and perhaps the best 
comment upon the whole situation as well as those opening re- 
marks, is to be found in the fact that the foul puddle, once 
stirred, finds others to stir it deeper. In the publication of the 
Greville Memoirs has undoubtedly been found the hint and the 
incitement for the pretended offer of £1,000 for a copy of the sup- 
pressed book containing a@// the filthy details of the Court of 
George IV.; for the re-issue of that book, or something to serve in 
its place, now announced; and for the re-advertising and re- 
issuing of Reynolds’ ‘‘ Mysteries of the Court of London,” with 
the boast from the publisher that it is as dirty, and consequently 
as appetizing and valuable, as any of the others! Undoubtedly 
the issue will go on, far beyond this point; as no variety of the 
growth of Cadmus’ sowing, strikes so wide roots or springs up 
so rapidly, as the species which we have thus plainly characterized. 
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